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The Public Library in the 20th Cen- 
tury* 

W. I. Fletcher, librarian, Amherst college, 

Amherst, Mass. 

If I were here for oratorical purposes 
this would be the place for me to 
launch forth into a celebration of the 
glories of the new age, especially in 
our favored land. The material is 
abundant. I could speak of the pros- 
perity and well-being of our people; of 
the triumphs of mechanical skill, of the 
marvels of electricity, and all the won- 
ders which yonder exhibition at Buffalo 
spreads before us. 

But I forbear to enter upon such a 
eulogium of our age. Since the new 
year opened our newspapers and mag- 
azines have teemed with just such ex- 
hibits of our progress and power asa 
people, and of the prospects opening 
before us in the new century. I might 
more fittingly find a field for rhetorical 
effort in the other side of my subject, 
the library; for if the general progress 
of our age is wonderful, hardly another 
feature of it is so remarkable as the 
public library movement. Glancing 
back over the history of this movement, 
we find at its inception no less a figure 
than that of your own Philadelphian, 
Benjamin Franklin, whose Philadelphia 
Library Co. became, as he said, The 
mother of all the subscription libraries 
in America. 

The story of the growth of public 
libraries in this country during the cen- 
tury after Franklin laid the foundations 


* Address at opening of Carnegie library, Bradford, 
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of the movement in Philadelphia is 
most fascinating. In city after city and 
town after town throughout the coun- 
try, north and south, library associa- 
tions were organized. The people were 
thoroughly alive to the need of books. 
Before, during and after the Revolu- 
tionary war their minds were intent on 
theories and principles of government 
and of social order. 

Old things were passing away, the 
people were taking their fate into their 
own hands. Keenly they felt the need 
of all the help the best writers could 
give them. The extent to which the 
library movement had, before the year 
1800, permeated the whole country, 
almost passes belief. Recently a gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance has spent 
some months in researches in Connecti- 
cut, in the course of which he found 
documentary evidence of the existence 
of one of these subscription libraries in 
every town in the state earlier than 
1820. But most of these libraries were 
rather short lived and passed out of 
existence, even out of remembrance, 
after a few years. They had, however, 
prepared the way, together with the 
Lyceum lecture system, which came a 
little later, for the modern publiclibrary, 
which took its rise precisely at the mid- 
dle of the 19th century, and in 50 years 
has made such wonderful progress. 

But I cannot pause to dwell upon the 
history of this movement. In its main 
features it is familiar to you. But I 
may call your attention to one aspect 
of the movement which our business 
here today calls to our special notice, 
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namely, the beautiful, and, in many 
cases, magnificent buildings which it 
has called into existence within a few 
years. : 

Until lately a library building was un- 
known to most of our cities, but today 
such a building is the chief architec- 
tural attraction of Boston, and even of 
Washington, with all its fine public 
buildings. The same will soon be true 
of New York, while Chicago has two, 
and will soon have three noble struc- 
tures of this kind, and in cities and 
towns too numerous to mention, thanks 
in scores of cases to the same generous 
hand to which you owe your beautiful 
buildings, hundreds of choice gems of 
architecture have sprung up as if by 
magic to house the public libraries and 
give them a setting worthy of their 
character and service. 

It is common to speak of this age as 
a machine age, one whose very life is 
tuned to the whir of the wheel and the 
thunder of the hammer. But is it not 
singular that our late war with Spain, in 
which, as never before, warfare was 
waged by machinery, should have given 
rise, or at least currency to the say- 
ing, The man behind the gun? A fine 
recognition here of the truth that 
while this is a machine-age it is also an 
age of brains and of character. In civil 
life the man behind the machine ap- 
pears as the man behind the gun did in 
the war. Almost every machine that is 
running in America is under the eye of 
a man intent on improving, it, and the 
improvements come so fast that only 
those most conversant with the partic- 
ular business can keep track of them. 
So that with all the machines, the Deus 
ex machina, the man behind the ma- 
chine is what attracts our attention. 
And this American man, restless and 
impatient with the crude and imperfect, 
with a passion for invention and prog- 
ress, must have books to guide him in 
his work. 

When it was only the few who con- 
tributed thus to progress, private libra- 
ries owned by these few were sufficient. 
But now that brains and intelligence 
are looked for in every private in the 
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industrial army, and each is encouraged 
to aspire to leadership, books must be 
at the disposal of all. The advantage 
of the free library over the one witha 
membership fee was brought out strik- 
ingly by Mr Crunden, librarian of the 
St Louis public library, in a paper writ- 
ten by him at the time that library was 
made free. He said: The Springfield 
( Mass.) library is a notable illustration 
of the advantage of an entirely free li- 
brary. The fee was gradually reduced 
until it was only $t a year, payable 
50 cents at a time Still the circu- 
lation was behind that of free libraries 
in smaller towns The first year after 
the removal of this small fee the cir- 
culation was trebled. At Chicopee 
(Mass.) the abolition of a fee increased 
the circulation from 10,000 to 25,000 the 
first year, and 35,000 the second year. 
The Mercantile library of Peoria (IIl.) 
turned over to the city and made free, 
notes an increase, in 10 years, of mem- 
bers from 275 to 4,500, and of issues 
from 15,000 to 90,000v. 

It is in the development of latent 
tastes and capacities in the community 
that the free library serves its best pur- 
pose, rather in meeting existing de- 
mands. The free library by offering 
the treasures of literature and art with- 
out money and without price draws 
even the listless and indifferent, and 
arouses their tastes and desires for 
mental and spiritual food. 

Returning to the point of the rela- 
tion of the free library to industrial and 
commercial progress we note that in no 
way does the library do more than on 
the art side. The change that has come 
over our industrial work in the direc- 
tion of beauty and fitness in the past 
generation is truly marvelous,and much 
of it is due to the influence of the pub- 
lic libraries in placing our books and 
pictures at the disposal of the public. 
And we have but just begun to make 
our hand-work artistic. This is one of 
the tastes of the new century, and the 
public library will be a chief factor in 
working it out, both by training and 
artistic sense and capacity of the work- 
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ers, and by educating a public to be 
appreciative of artistic work. 

Mercantile business, agriculture, com- 
merce, all today demand men with cul- 
tivated intelligence. Agriculture, if the 
last to respond to the wave of intellec- 
tual advancement, does now respond 
eagerly. Stimulated by the work of 
the grange, the creamery, the agricul- 
tural college and experiment station, 
farmers everywhere are looking for help 
from books, and are finding it in the 
public libraries. The fear of ‘book 
larnin’’’ on the farm, which was con- 
stantly expressed when I was a boy, 
has pretty nearly disappeared, and 
where still cherished is easily seen to 
be suicidal. 

Thus the first relation of the library 
to the new century which we take note 
of is its helpfulness in the material 
progress so characteristic of this age, 
especially in redeeming that progress 
from materialism, and infusing into it 
intellect and spirit. 

Next to industrial and commercial 
progress, there is no more prominent 
characteristic of our time than its social 
and political unrest and upheaval. In 
the midst of our prosperity and prog- 
ress strikes are rife, and labor and 
capital are arraying themselves against 
each other as never before. Social the- 
ories of all sorts are being exploited 
and experimented with. Many clans 
are ready each with a nostrum that shall 
cure all the ills of the body politic. 
Under the influence of modern methods 
of transportation and communication, 
and of the demands of crowded popu- 
lations for water and light and recrea- 
tion, new ideas of local government are 
rife, and while on the one hand liberty is 
extended, on the other the pressure of 
one interest upon another renders nec- 
essary ever increasing sacrifices of the 
individual to the public good. 

The public library will do much to 
promote the peaceful and wise settle- 
ment of these vexed problems in the 
social order. In the library will be the 
writings of men of all schools of 
thought, the great socialist leaders, the 
single-taxers, the laissez faire econo- 
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mists, and all the rest. Men becoming 
even slightly familiar with these books 
will learn to have respect for the honest 
opinions of those from whom they dif- 
fer. No wide reader can remain a big- 
oted defender of things as they are or 
be an equally bigoted anarchist. It can 
probably be shown that difficulties be- 
tween social classes have owed most of 
their bitterness to ignorance and preju- 
dice such as might be dispelled by even 
a modicum of breadth of knowledge and 
of that charity which broader knowl- 
edge always fosters. Sharp disagree- 
ments are likely to arise between em- 
ployers and employed. Combinations 
will be formed on both sides, and each 
party at interest is likely to strive hard 
for the enlargement of its share of the 
proceeds of an enterprise in which some 
are engaged as capitalists, others as 
laborers. Buta public library in a com- 
munity will go far to cultivate that mod- 
eration and that reasonableness which 
will save such struggle from fanaticism, 
hatred, and violence. 

The third characteristic of the new 
age to which I would refer is its in- 
creased leisure. With working hours 
reduced from 12 or 13 to 9g or 8, there 
is increasing opportunity to seek some- 
thing in life besides bread and butter. 
It becomes a question of great impor- 
tance for us as a people, to what use we 
shall put our leisure. There is a marked 
tendency to get out of doors and come 
in contact with nature, a tendency 
greatly fostered by the electric railroad 
and the bicycle, two almost simultane- 
ous inventions, which are, perhaps, to 
be as potent in their influence on civil- 
ization as the printing press itself. 
This outdoors movement in nearly all 
its phases is one likely to be of incal- 
culable good to our people. 

But if leisure is to be wisely used 
some of it will be devoted to self-cul- 
ture in higher things than those of 
the senses or the physical well-being. 
“Bread and circuses” satisfied the Ro- 
man populace in the days of the em- 
pire’s decadence. Sad would it be for 
us if we came to a similar partition of 
our time between bread-and-butter pur- 
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suits andthe delights of outdoor sports 
and life. Our only salvation will be 
found in awakening our people to the 
delights of reading and mental culture. 
At this point the public library comes 
in with its varied means of stimulating 
nascent tastes for reading and culture. 
It meets the people on the level of 
recreation. Some critics of the public 
library have made the mistake of decry- 
ing the circulation of novels by the 
library. They say it is not for the pub- 
lic funds to furnish “mere recreation,” 
(as if anything could be better than 
recreation). 

But a sane view of the public good 
has led to the expenditure of large 
sums of public money on parks and 
pleasure grounds, with elaborate floral 
displays and music of the best quality 
furnished free tothe people. And it is 
by an analogy to the park system with 
its means of esthetic and spiritual cul- 
ture that the public library is best jus- 
tified in circulating recreative reading. 
There is much trash in the form of fic- 
tion, much that does nobody good to 
read. But in our public libraries such 
fiction is not kept, or at any rate very 
little of it. Most of the novels in the 
public libraries are real works of liter- 
ature, George Eliot, Dickens, Thack- 
eray,Scott, Cooper, Stevenson, and other 
such are the authors patronized. From 
the flash papers and cheap stories of 
the newsdealer’s counter the library 
calls one to such writers as I have 
named, and what an uplift! While 
many people complain of the fact that 
three-quarters of the books taken from 
our public libraries are works of fiction, 
and speak of the library money as 
wasted because it supports this read- 
ing, I, for my part, believe the library 
can hardly have a higher mission than 
thus to soften and sweeten life by infus- 
ing into it the ideal elements in the form 
of good stories. Il appeal to my own ex- 
perience and to yours, and feel sure that 
it must be true of you, as it is of me, 
that emotions of good-will and charity 
for my fellows, aspirations after all that 
is best and highest, resolutions to do 
my duty nobly under adverse circum- 
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stances, all these have come to me 
oftener and more strongly from read- 
ing good novels than from hearing ser- 
mons—and that is saying a good deal, 
for I am asteady churchgoer and have 
heard many good sermons. 

Be happy and you will be virtuous, 
is the new form in which some wag has 
given the old precept, and I am more 
than half inclined to accept it. I be- 
lieve it would be well worth while to 
support a public library of nothing but 
novels, provided they were good ones, 
if there was nothing better to be done. 
But this is not our ideal of a public li- 
brary, any more than it would be of a 
private one. While novels may do 
much, not only to amuse and entertain, 
but to cultivate and inspire their read- 
ers, and even may convey the real live 
facts of history to the mind of the reader 
more effectively than the more serious 
works written for that purpose—neither 
the individual nor the community can 
afford to limit reading to this class of 
books. Hence it has happily become 
a part of the recognized mission of the 
public library to win people away from 
the novel to the book of more serious 
purpose, for it must be recognized that 
the public library has formidable rivals 
in the work of furnishing merely light 
and entertaining reading. We library 
people are apt to dwell upon the great 
growth of the public libraries in the last 
half-century; but other agencies for 
furnishing reading to the masses have 
grown up with even greater rapidity 
and show more marvelous results. 
There is the newspaper, with its multi- 
tude of pages teeming not only with 
news, but with all kinds of literature, 
from sermons to “sunny columns.” 
Certainly no more wonderful and po- 
tent agency for promoting general in- 
telligence on all sorts of subjects ever 
existed. Then we have the magazines, 
weekly and monthly, innumerable, and 
many of them excellent, with illustra- 
tions which are a triumph of skill and 
artisticenterprise, and articleson travel, 
history, science, philosophy, politics in 
which the brightest minds of the day 
give us of their best. 
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What place, among all these agencies 
for supplying the people with reading, 
has the public library? may well be 
asked with some doubt as to any satis- 
factory answer being found. The an- 
swer begins to suggest itself when we 
notice how largely the literature of the 
paper, the magazines, and the circulat- 
ing library is occupied with that which 
is new. It is the efflorescence, im- 
mensely abundant and rich, of the 
present day. No characteristic of the 
present age is more marked than its 
sufficiency to itself, its disregard for the 
past. Never was it so easy to forget 
that the present is rooted in the past, 
and cannot be separated from it with- 
out losing its real life. It cannot be 
well for an age to so nearly cut itself 
off from the parent vine of history, of 
which it is but a branch. It cannot be 
that men have lived and suffered and 
enjoyed and thought and sung these 
thousands of years, and in it all have 
worked out nothing worth our preserv- 
ing. Just here is the mission most es- 
sentially of the public library, to fur- 
nish the spiritual nexus between the 
present and the past, to bring over into 
the life of the bustling, rushing new 
century the stored up virtue and wis- 
dom and ripeness of the ages. To ful- 
fill this office the library preserves and 
offers freely to the reader the works of 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Washington, Franklin, Hugo, 
Dickens, Thackeray, and thousands 
who have put into literary form the life 
of their successive days. We are the 
heirs of the ages; other men have la- 
bored, and we have entered into their 
labors, inherited the principles and the 
stores of wisdom they painfully wrought 
out. The library is the bank where 
this treasure is on deposit for us to 
draw at our pleasure. And yet some, 
in this day, think we do not need this 
treasure from the past; that we can live 
from hand to mouth on what our own 
age produces. Not so can our civili- 
zation attain ripeness, our culture, 
breadth and wholesomeness, our polit- 
ical life wisdom and balance. Human 
culture is like a tree, ever growing and 
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spreading, but every branch and twig 
reaching back to the trunk, and so to 
the earth-embedded roots as well as 
forward into untried regions of air. 
Our hold on the past is maintained by 
customs, fashions, modes of speech; 
unwritten as well as written laws and 
observances; the church with its ordi- 
nances, back of which stretches an un- 
broken line of succession from the 
primitive men of the ages we call pre- 
historic. But the great legacy of the 
past is its books. They express that 
which was highest and best in the life 
of those who produced them, and bring 
to us not only what they did, but what 
they aspired to. 

This then is what I should regard as 
the significance of such an institution 
as this; not its contribution to material 
interests or to the solution of social and 
political problems, not its ministry to 
the enjoyment of the multitudes to 
whom enjoyments are rare, not any or 
all of these, but rather holding us in 
living connection with the thought and 
the life of the bygone ages. I am 
pleased to think that the universal tend- 
ency to enshrine libraries in buildings 
which are something more than mere 
receptacles for books, reflects some rec- 
ognition of the dignified, almost sacred 
role of the library. The fact that the 
form now more frequently taken than 
any other for a memorial structure is a 
library building is another suggestion 
of the same sense of sacredness and 
nobility in the library. 

In thus gathering to itself so natur- 
ally the richest tributes that art can 
render, the library indicates that it is 
on the esthetic side mainly that it is to 
minister to our public life; serving 
doubtless many of those ends which 
we vaunt as practical, helping many in 
one way and another to get a living, but 
more especially making everybody’s 
living more worth the getting. 

The public library of the 20th cen- 
tury, to fulfill the high mission thus 
pointed out for it, will be progressive 
in its administration. Inorder to have 
its books doing their work throughout 
the community they must be circulated. 
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Two difficulties affecting the popula- 
tion must be overcome: distance from 
the library and indifference to its at- 
tractions. The first is largely met by 
the establishment of delivery stations 
and branches, at each of which a good 
supply of fresh and attractive books 
will be kept, so that anyone may go in 
and choose his reading near home, or 
send his orders to the central library 
for other books with a minimum of 
trouble and delay. In New York city 
80 such branches are to be established, 
and will be none too many. 

To overcome indifference to the li- 
brary’s attractions is a more difficult 
task. The branches themselves will do 
much to keep the advantage offered by 
the library before the public and win 
readers. Much more may be done by 
liberalizing the regulations under which 
books may be taken. Many of the old 
restrictive regulations will be removed 
under the influence of an enlightened 
policy of making the library more 
widely useful. More than one book at 
a time is now being allowed by many 
libraries, and the time for which they 
may be kept is being extended. The 
system of fines may well be modified 
so that except for popular books,whose 
prompt return is essential, fines shall 
be paid only when a notice to return a 
book has been disregarded. Many peo- 
ple cease using the public library 
through the annoyance caused by the 
fines which run up against them before 
they are aware. 

The library itself will be made at- 
tractive, especially in the branches and 
in the popular portions of the main 
library; library rooms will be light and 
airy, tasteful in decoration, and orna- 
mented with fine pictures. Attendants 
will be employed who are helpful and 
sympathetic, to whom the readers can 
look as guide, philosopher, and friend, 
and who will enable them to find what 
they want without the necessity of por- 
ing over catalogs which they cannot 
understand and writing down long and 
intricate book-marks. The advent of 
the children’s room marks a new era 
in library development. Through this 


and through the schools, where each 
teacher is a sub-librarian of the public 
library, a generation is being trained 
up familiar with good books and fond 
of reading. Thus indifference to the 
library will give place to an eager ap- 
preciation and use of its privileges, and 
the community will be permeated with 
the intelligence, the zsthetic and spir- 
itual culture of which it is the treasure 
house. Only by such means can the 
20th century be one of safe and steady 
progress toward the goal of a per- 
fected and glorified civilization. 


Rural Post Delivery of Library 
Books 


Below is a copy of a bill which John 
J. Jenkins, congressman of Wisconsin, 
will introduce in the coming session of 
congress. It aims to give to public li- 
braries authority to send through the 
mail, free of postage, its books, etc., 
addressed to persons living along the 
postoffice rural delivery routes. The 
bill is as follows: 


A bill permitting free public libraries to send 
books, etc., free of postage on free rural de- 
livery routes. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in congress assembled: 

Section 1. Any free public library located 
where the United States postoffice department 
operates a free rural delivery system, shall be, 
and hereby is, authorized and permitted to 
send through the United States mails, its 
books, pamphlets, newspapers and magazines, 
free of postage when addressed to persons who 
receive mail on any free rural delivery routes, 
starting from the postoffice in the place where 
the public library is located, and to be deliv- 
ered bythe carriers in precisely the same man- 
ner that other second-class mail matter is now 
delivered. The United States government 
shall assume only the same responsibility with 
reference to the safe delivery of the same as 
that assumed in the delivery of other second- 
class matter, and if returned through the mail 
to be subject to the same postage as second- 
class matter. 


The project appears to be both wise 
and philanthropic. No expense to the 
government would be incurred by the 
change, since the rural free delivery 
route is already established. 
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Suggestions on Library Architecture 


Suggestions on Library Architec- 
ture* 
Mary F. Williams, assistant, Mechanics’ in- 
stitute, San Francisco, Cal. 

The interest displayed in the subject 
of library buildings is one of the 
marked features of the modern library 
movement, and it is encouraging to no- 
tice that there is a general and growing 
tendency to consider the needs of the 
library before the architectural beauty 
of the building. As a result trustees 
preparing to erect new buildings are 
often anxious to hear of the experience 
of others under like circumstances, to 
examine various designs, and to learn 
some of the general principles of li- 
brary economy and administration 
which should demand consideration in 
their plans; and it is in response to in- 
quiries from such sources that the pres- 
ent collection has been compiled, de- 
signed especially for the needs of the 
free public library expecting to spend 
about $50,000 for building purposes. 

In the very outset it may not be un- 
necessary to say, that the special char- 
acter and needs of the individual li- 
brary must be carefully considered be- 
fore suitable plans can be drawn. Every 
type of library, college, reference, sub- 
scription, and free public has peculiar 
requirements, and no one type can con- 
fidently and indiscriminatingly adopt 
plans which have been perfectly satis- 
factory when used by the others. 

Location—The library should be eas- 
ily accessible to all classes of readers, 
and in selecting the site special consid- 
eration should be given to the needs of 
the working population. If local neigh- 
borhoods are to be reached through 
branch reading-rooms and delivery sta- 
tions, the main library can be placed 
nearer the business center of the city, 
although the busiest streets with their 
noise of constant traffic are always to 
be avoided. 

Material—The funds at the disposal of 
the library will, of course, determine 
many features of the building, espe- 
cially the material. Stone, which is 


*from an illustrated thesis prepared for graduation at 
the N. Y. State library school. 
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handsomest, is also most expensive; 
brick is substantial, more fireproof than 
stone, but not so effective. Wood 
should not be used except in villages, 
and should be avoided even there. 

Decoration—In the matter of interior 
decoration the function of the building 
should be very carefully considered. 
For example, the entrance halls and 
general delivery room can be as ele- 
gant as possible, but reading and ref- 
erence rooms should not hold out 
attractions to sightseers who would 
disturb those who are there for serious 
and quiet study. 

Capacity—The storage capacity of the 
library must be determined by estima- 
ting the space required by the present 
number of volumes, and allowing for 
probable growth. It is economy to 
plan the walls to meet the needs of the 
next 20 years, although the entire 
building need not be furnished at once. 
The policy of the library in regard to 
public access to the books will have a 
great influence on the style, size, and 
arrangement of the building. A few 
years ago the stack room sprang into 
sudden favor, and was widely adopted 
with little or no regard to the character 
of the individual institution. In con- 
sequence many libraries which would 
now be glad to give readers access to 
their shelves find it impossible to do so 
as long as their volumes are arranged 
in the compact, cramped limits of the 
stack, where light is imperfect and su- 
pervision by the attendants is difficult, 
if not impossible. A rapidly growing 
sentiment in favor of open shelves is 
forcing upon libraries a different ar- 
rangement of books, and we now find 
in many places the large, well-lighted 
book room, with wall cases or floor 
cases separated by convenient aisle 
space, and sufficiently open to allow 
supervision by one or two attendants. 
The smaller libraries are strongly ad- 
vised to adopt this plan, and when 
they grow so large that closer storage 
is absolutely necessary, they can meet 
the changed situation by following the 
example of the Buffalo public library, 
where a large selection of books is 
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placed in an open shelf room, to which 
readers are freely admitted, while the 
volumes less in demand are kept ina 
stack. 

For a discussion of the open-shelf 
question see Papers and proceedings of 
the twenty-first general meeting of the 
American Library Association, Atlanta, 
1899, pp. 136-142. 

The subject of shelving is most im- 
portant in considering the capacity of a 
library, as upon it depend economy of 
space and many details which affect 
the convenience of staff and readers. 
Librarians generally agree upon the wis- 
dom of adopting a standard, or uniform 
shelf, fitted primarily for the dimen- 
sions of octavo books, which will form 
the bulk of every library, although mov- 
able supports should permit perfect 
freedom in the matter of height. These 
standard shelves are a great conven- 
ience in shifting books, allow free in- 
terchange of shelves, and present the 
best possible appearance. It is well to 
insist positively upon uniform dimen- 
sions, and to forbid all projecting faces 
at the side, and other irregularities 
which will be sure to tear the books as 
they go out and in. 

The widely adopted standard octavo 
shelf is 30 inches long, 8 inches deep, 
10 inches in height, and holds on an 
average 25 books; if larger than three 
feet it is almost sure to sag when filled. 
The top shelf should be within easy 
reach, and if 6% feet from the floor, 7 
rows of books can just stand below it. 
Should higher rows be used they should 
be reserved for duplicates, or books 
seldom indemand. With this standard 
shelf for the unit of measurement it is 
easy to calculate the capacity of a given 
space to be used for wall cases, and vice 
versa to find the wall space needed tor 
a given number of books. In doing this 
1% to 2 inches must be added to the 
length of each shelf for the supporting 
uprights. Some shelving must be pro- 
vided for oversized books and quartos, 
of which any library is sure to have a 
number. The latter are best placed near 
the floor on two shelves, each 15 inches 
in height, and 12 to 14 inches deep. It 
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is often wise to have the third shelf also 
wider than the standard, thus providing 
a cover for the quartos beneath anda 
convenient ledge for a book rest, an im- 
portant item where the public have ac- 
cess to the books. Ifa close stack is 
used the standard shelf is still the best, 
placed in double faced cases of five tiers, 
eight shelves high. The cases should 
be at least 30 inches apart, and 32 inches 
is better, making just 4 feet from cen- 
ter to center of the cases. If a ledge 
projects from one or both cases add 6 
to 10 inches to the width of the aisle. 
In planning a new building it is a wise 
economy to fit the walls to the dimen- 
sions of the standard shelf, and a little 
forethought then will prevent much 
waste from irregular spaces. 

Reference rooms — Besides the large 
book or stack room there is need of a 
room for reference purposes, with plenty 
of light, and accommodation along the 
walls for a generous number of stand- 
ard reference books. Ifa separate room 
for periodicals can be arranged it will 
relieve the reference room of many 
transient and disturbing visitors. These 
rooms should always have the prefer- 
ence in point of light and quiet. Tables 
and chairs should be of convenient 
height and the floors should be as noise- 
less as possible, tiling being especially 
objectionable. Hardwood is the most 
popular flooring, although there is a 
recently introduced composition now 
used in Scribner's book-store, New 
York, and in the Newark Public library, 
which is satisfactory, but quite expen- 
sive. 

It is well if some small, quiet rooms 
can be given for the use of persons en- 
gaged in serious study, where they will 
be away from the distractions of the 
general reading-room. These are best 
placed near the book or stack room, so 
that books can be obtained without in- 
convenience. 

Children’s department—No public li- 
brary is now considered complete with- 
out aroom devoted to the juvenile read- 
ers, and this should be particularly 
attractive, well lighted, and, above all, 
well ventilated, as large as possible and 
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provided with open shelves from which 
the boys and girls can choose their own 
books. An entrance separate from that 
of the main library is very desirable, 
but if that cannot be given the room 
should be so situated that it can be 
reached without disturbing older read- 
ers. A lavatory is an important adjunct 
to this department. 

Loan department—The occupants of 
the reading-rooms should not be dis- 
turbed by the constant stream of bor- 
rowers at the loan desk, and for the 
convenience of the latter as well as the 
former, the loan department should be 
near the entrance of the building. A 
well-lighted catalog should be at hand, 
supplemented by various aids and bul- 
letins, and comfortable accommoda- 
tions should be provided for those who 
are waiting for their books. 

Light—Too much emphasis cannot 
be laid upon the importance of securing 
all the light possible in every room in 
the building. Windows should reach 
the ceilings and should be square, not 
arched at the top, the point from which 
the strongest light falls. In stack 
rooms they should be opposite the 
aisles rather than opposite the cases. 
Light may be secured in interior rooms 
by the use of glass partitions, which 
give privacy without necessitating arti- 
ficial light, and do not detract from the 
appearance of the building as much as 
do heavy walls. It is often possible to 
plan for the temporary use of such par- 
titions of glass, or of low partitions of 
wood, which may be removed without 
much expense and with no danger to 
the building when it is desirable to have 
a larger room for the reading or refer- 
ence departments. 

Accommodations for staff—The comfort 
of the members of the staff must not be 
neglected in arranging the building, for 
the character of the service they render 
the public will largely depend upon 
their physical well-being, and whole- 
some dressing rooms with some provi- 
sion for a simple lunch room and a cup 
of tea, will be a sensible economy of 
their strength and nervous energy. 

The office of the chief librarian 
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should be sufficiently central so that he 
may have easy access to the public, as 
well as to the administrative depart- 
ment of the library, and at the same 
time it must be private enough for the 
transaction of official business. 

Those employed in cataloging and 
in clerical work need quiet in order to 
secure accuracy and speed, and retired 
rooms should be given them. The ques- 
tion of the convenient handling of the 
books must be considered in assigning 
these quarters, which should not re- 
quire an undue shifting of volumes be- 
tween the unpacking rooms and the 
final shelves. Inasmall building where 
a separate room cannot be provided a 
sheltered corner can be screened off by 
cases and the work done there. 

The administration of the public li- 
brary is being rapidly affected by the 
developments of the branch system, 
which supplies individual localities with 
library facilities, relieving the main li- 
brary of a large part of the work of the 
circulating department, but increasing 
the labor of those who have charge of 
ordering, cataloging, and shipping the 
books for the branches. Accommoda- 
tion for the staff thus employed, and 
suitable packing rooms easy of access 
from delivery wagons, are requirements 
which must be met under these circum- 
stances. 

Museums, etc.—There is an increasing 
tendency to consider the library as the 
center of the intellectual life of the city, 
and to attach to it museums of natural 
and local history, art galleries, lecture 
halls and class rooms for use by school 
teachers or studyclubs. Allof these fea- 
tures are often combined in one build- 
ing, upper floors being used for the pur- 
pose, and careful construction insuring 
no disturbance to the readers below. 

The author of the article, Clippings 
for the library, in the June number of 
Pusiic LiprariEs, is Eveline C. Lyon 
instead of E. C. Fergus, as it was given. 
Miss Lyon was formerly librarian of 
Fergus Falls, Minn., a fact which prob- 
ably led to the mistake in the report. 
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English and American Libraries: A 
Comparison 


Andrew Keogh, reference librarian, Yale uni- 
versity 


This paper does not deal with na- 
tional, university, or subscription libra- 
ries. The omission makes the compar- 
ison incomplete, and-even a little unfair. 
The British museum is greatly superior 
to the National library at Washington; 
no American subscription library has 
yet equaled the circulation of Mudie’s; 
and although there are American uni- 
versity libraries as large as those of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the contents 
are not so valuable. My time limita- 
tions, however, preclude the discussion 
of these types, and allow me to deal 
with public libraries only. By a public 
library I do not mean,as is often meant 
in this country, a library which allows 
the free use of its reading and reference 
rooms, while restricting its home issue 
to subscribers. A library may or may 
not be supported by taxation; it may or 
may not be controlled by the munici- 
pal or other local authority; but so long 
as it opens all its departments free of 
charge to the residents of its district it 
is a public library within the meaning 
of my term. My purpose is to com- 
pare the legislation and administration, 
the income and expenditure, the de- 
partments, the registration and circu- 
lation, and the professional conditions 
of the public libraries of the two coun- 
tries. 

The public library movement began 
simultaneously in England and Amer- 
ica. The earliest public library was 
that of Peterboro, N. H., which was 
established in 1833, and is still in exist- 
ence. In 1848, Warrington in Lanca- 
shire opened a free reference library. 
The first statute for the establishment 
of libraries by special tax was enacted 
by New Hampshire in 1849. The Eng- 
lish free library act was passed in 1850, 
and Massachusetts followed in 1851. 

There are 400 public rate-supported 
libraries inthe United Kingdom; of this 
number 3ogare in England, 25 in Wales, 
23 in Ireland, and 43 in Scotland. The 


number of rate-supported libraries in 
this country is about 1200, or three times 
as many as in the British Isles. This 
is not a large number for the United 
States when the size of the country is 
considered; but besides its 1200 rate- 
supported libraries this country has 
nearly as many maintained in other 
ways, whereas England has less than 20 
such. Nor are libraries in this country 
evenly distributed. They are more 
abundant and better of their kind in the 
richer and more cultivated parts of the 
country, generally better in the North 
Atlantic than in the inland states, and 
in the west than in the south. Massa- 
chusetts is the banner state of this 
country, and indeed of the world. No 
other community enjoys so universally 
the benefits of libraries as the people of 
that commonwealth. Of its 353 towns 
only two—with a total population of 
2500—are without free libraries. The 
number of books in the free libraries of 
Massachusetts is 3,750,000 as compared 
with the 5,500,000 in English libraries. 

The English acts :nake the establish- 
ment of a public library optional, and 
many districts have chosen not to have 
one. Where the acts are adopted the 
control is vested in the town council or 
other local authority, which appoints a 
library committee. In most cases the 
committee adds members from the gen- 
eral public, and in this way many are 
added who are thoroughly in touch 
with educational needs, but who shirk 


the excitement and worry of elections. . 


English library committees seem enor- 
mously large to an American. An or- 
dinary American library has a board of 
three to nine members; an English board 
has often as many as 30. In Swansea 
the board consists of 40 town council- 
lors and 28 other persons, and the plan 
works satisfactorily. A large board 
often talks instead of acting; yet it has 
advantages. It can include many spe- 
cialists, represent more thoroughly the 
different sections of the town and dif- 
ferent elements in the population. The 
English board is responsible to the 
local council, and makes an annual re- 
port; but apart from financial supervi- 
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sion there is little interference with its 
work. There is no government inspec- 
tion or supervision, and no state library 
commission. 

Many American libraries have sources 
of income besides the local taxes. One 
state apportions to libraries the income 
from part of its public lands; another 
makes a grant of books at the estab- 
lishment of a library; another pays a 
certain sum for each book circulated; 
another hands over the fines collected 
in the courts. The last method seems 
a little strange to a foreigner, for it 
places the prosperity of the library in 
direct ratio with the wickedness of the 
people. However, it is not my purpose 
to look too closely into the mouth of 
any library gift horse. Private benefac- 
tions are often more important than 
legislative help. One of the most 
striking things about American libra- 
ries is the number that have been built 
or endowed by private citizens. In Mas- 
sachusetts alone more than 120 build- 
ings were gifts, the value, with endow- 
ments, being about $8,000,000. Contrast 
this with England, where gifts of build- 
ings are few and endowments prac- 
tically unknown. Even including the 
libraries built in Scotland by Andrew 
Carnegie less than 50 have been given 
to the British public. English libraries 
are built out of the library tax, and in 
most cases they go in debt by issuing 
bonds. The amount of indebtedness is 
$4,000,000. Less than $10,000,000 have 
been given to British libraries since the 
movement began, whereas three times 
that amount has been given to Ameri- 
can libraries within the last 10 years. 
English libraries, again, are without 
government help, with the exception 
of the technical education grants. The 
ordinary English library depends en- 
tirely on the library tax for its support. 
The English act allows local authorities 
to levy a tax not exceeding 4 mills 
on the dollar. In some places only 2 
mills are levied, but as a rule the full 
tax is collected. Four mills on the 
dollar seems an enormously large tax 
to an American, but in England local 
taxes are levied on the annual rental, 


and not, as in this country, on the gross 
valuation of real and personal property. 
Birmingham and Boston have about the 
same population; yet in Birmingham 
the valuation assessed for library pur- 
poses is only $10,250,000, while in Bos- 
ton it is more than 1000 millions. It is 
quite impossible to compare the tax 
rates of the two countries, for not only 
does the rate vary in the different states, 
but the method of taxation differs 
widely. Property is not valued on a 
uniform plan, and the assessed valua- 
tion varies from 25 per cent of the 
actual valuation in Cleveland to 100 
per cent in Boston. The fairest way 
seems to be to compare library income 
in towns of equal population. Birm- 
ingham’s library tax amounts to $70,000; 
that of Boston to $250,000. Hull has 
an income of $17,500; Jersey City, New- 
ark, and Minneapolis have respectively 
$26,000, $39,000, and $69,000. The in- 
come of the New Haven public library 
is small compared with that of cities of 
a like population. Its appropriation is 
but a quarter of a mill and realizes only 
$18,000; yet Aberdeen has but $11,000; 
Oldham, $10,500; Blackburn, $9500; 
Bolton, $9250, and Sunderland, $5000. 
Each of these British towns has a larger 
population than New Haven Sheffield, 
has $27,500; Buffalo, $79,000; Leeds has 
$29,000; Cleveland $63,000. St Louis is 
an exception to these high incomes; it 
has $7000 less than Buffalo, which has 
200,000 less population; yet even St 
Louis has a larger income than Liver- 
pool. The total annual library expend- 
iture in England is little more than 
$1,000,000; Bostonand Chicago together 
spend more than $500,000. 

There are important minor aspects of 
this financial problem. For instance, 
English art galleriesand museums often 
share the library rate. There is a dearth 
of state and municipal museums and 
art galleries in this country. England 
more fully recognizes their importance 
as agencies of popular education, and 
has fittingly empowered the library 
authority in a district to provide them. 
Almost all the rate supported museums 
and art galleries in the United King- 
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dom are connected with public libra- 
ries. This recognition of the educa- 
tional function of library boards is one 
of which English librarjans may well 
be proud, but from a financial point of 
view the matter is not so satisfactory. 

English libraries have another finan- 
cial drawback in having to pay taxes. 
A few are exempt, because the local 
assessors register them as scientific so- 
cieties. But almost all are subject to 
local taxation, and some have even to 
pay income tax and inhabited house 
duty. To compel the return of a sub- 
stantial part of the library income must 
strike Americans as absurd. The rule 
here is to exempt libraries from taxa- 
tion, and 22 states go further and ex- 
empt the libraries and lands of associa- 
tions. 

No wonder that English librarians 
chafe under the law limiting the library 
tax to 4 mills on the dollar. Some of 
them do more than chafe; they secure 
special legislation. Special legislation 
has been obtained in 24 cities and 
towns for their libraries, and in 18 of 
these cases an increased rating power 
is the main point. Eight towns have 
raised the limit to 6 mills on the dol- 
lar, 10 towns to 8 mills, one to 16 mills, 
and four have abolished the limit. 

In surveying the various departments 
of libraries we may omit the adult cir- 
culating department, for that is much 
alike in the two countries. The juve- 
nile department is very different. Less 
than 50 English libraries have juvenile 
departments, and only two or three of 
them are comparable with good depart- 
mentshere. There is a general absence 
of children’s reading rooms, picture bul- 
letins, and assistants specially trained 
for work with children. A _ particular 
class of books is provided for children, 
and there the matter ends. Another 
important difference is the relative at- 
tention given to the reference depart- 
ments. In American libraries the books 
are nearly all on loan; in England there 
arelarge reference departments. New- 
castle has 45,000v. in its central lending 
department, and 50,000v. in its refer- 
ence, and this is not exceptional. I 


have not yet come across such a propor- 
tion in this country. 

The most striking difference under 
this head is the provision of newsrooms 
in England and their absence in this 
country. By a newsroom I mean a 
room where daily and weekly news- 
papers are taken regularly. Reading- 
rooms for magazines and reviews are 
common to both countries. It is true 
that there are newsrooms here—Chi- 
cago has the finest I have ever seen— 
but I think American newsrooms are 
exceptions. In England the newsroom 
is the most popular part of the library, 
the number of visitors in a large town 
being several thousand a day. Unfor- 
tunately, the free newspapers attract 
large numbers of loafers. Popular 
gambling in England takes the form of 
betting on horses, and as all the papers 
publish betting odds, the newsrooms 
are crowded with idlers who monopo- 
lize the papers for the sporting col- 
umns. So serious is this evil that li- 
brary boards in six towns have ordered 
the blacking-out of betting news in all 
the papers. After the process the pa- 
pers look as though they had passed 
through the hands of Russian censors. 
This betting use of newsrooms presses 
hardest on men out of employment who 
want to see the advertising columns, 
and in some places special provision is 
made for such men by having the 
“wants” mounted on bulletin boards 
outside the library a couple of hours 
before the library opensits doors. Yet 
there is some good in newsrooms. They 
evidently fill a public want; and al- 
though a confirmed newspaper reader 
rarely develops serious literary tastes, 
it is no slight achievement to bring into 
the library every day such large num- 
bers of men. 

We must pass rapidly over two or 
three other departments of library 
work. In some few cases British libra- 
ries have social or recreation rooms, 
where chess and draughts are provided. 
Chorley has a smoke-room, and Air- 
drie an observatory. The use of li- 
brary rooms as the meeting places of 
study clubs and similar societies is not 
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nearly so common in England as here. 
On the other hand, lectures are much 
more common. Liverpool, for instance, 
has 40 or 50 lectures a year in its refer- 
ence library, the custom dating back 35 
years. More branch libraries are pro- 
vided in English towns; Bradford has 
10, Nottingham 12, Manchester 17, 
Leeds 22. There are 213 in all. But 
_ delivery stations are muchlesscommon, 

and traveling libraries unknown. The 
hours of opening and closing are about 
the same in both countries. English 
libraries are closed on many more holi- 
days than are customary here, and most 
of them adhere to the plan of recalling 
books once a year, and closing the li- 
brary for a week or so for stock-taking 
and cleaning. I do not know of any 
American library of importance that is 
closed to the public more than five or 
six week days in a year. 

In considering registration we may 
pass over news-rooms, reading-rooms, 
and reference libraries, for these have 
few or no formalities in either country. 
When applying for a circulating library 
ticket, English voters and ratepayers 
are generally granted better terms than 
other residents, but in nearly go places 
they use the library on precisely the 
same terms. Out of 291 libraries re- 
porting recently, 201 issue tickets to 
ratepayers without a guarantor, 75 re- 
quire one guarantor, and I5 require two 
guarantors. Non-ratepayers are adinit- 
ted to 10 libraries without a guarantor, 
241 require a guarantor, and eight do 
not issue books to non-ratepayers. In 
some places an applicant may leave a 
money deposit instead of the usual 
guaranty. There is no general rule for 
the use of tickets at branch libraries. In 
some towns tickets may be used at the 
central or at any branch; in others a 
borrower is restricted to one library. 
A proposal to make the tickets of all 
the London libraries interchangeable 
is now under consideration. The age 
limit for minors is generally higher in 
England. The Library of congress 
admits a reader at 16; at the British 
museum he must be 21. Of 287 Eng- 
lish libraries 69 have no age limit; 25 
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admit children of 8 to II years; 44 at 
I2 years; 21 at 13 years, and 128 at 14 
years. What is called the “two-book 
system’’ is not so general in England, 
although it is an English idea. The 
plan of issuing two books on a card has 
been in use at Boston from time imme- 
morial, but it was Mr MacAlister, the 
late secretary of the English Library 
association, who suggested the issuing 
of a second ticket for non-fiction. 
Teachers’ cards are not used in Eng- 
land. 

Only 16 English libraries allow access 
to the shelves. Areader has generally 
to make his choice from the catalog, 
which is usually printed instead of on 
cards. Having found the call number 
he goes to the indicator to see whether 
the book is in. Indicators are little 
known in this country, probably owing 
to their trial and rejection by Mr Win- 
sor at Boston. Of the dozen varieties 
of indicator the Cotgreave is most gen- 
erally used. It consists of a wooden 
frame with a series of uprights 11 in. 
apart, connected by shelves of tin 34 of 
an inch apart. There are as many 
shelves as there are books in the library. 
On each sheet is placed a small metal 
case, the ends of which carry a number 
in conspicuous white figures on a col- 
ored ground. The case is red at one 
end and blue at the other, one color 
indicating that the book is out and the 
other that it is in. When a book is bor- 
rowed the reader’s card is placed in the 
metal case bearing the same number as 
the book, and remains there until the 
book is returned. The indicator is a 
gigantic card-charging system, throw- 
ing the labor of looking for books on 
the readers and not on the staff. In 
many libraries the indicator is the only 
charging system; in others it is com- 
bined with cards in various ways. In 
planning a library, attention must be 
given to the amount of counter space 
required for the display of the indica- 
tors. They vary in width from 36 to 
10 in. for each 1000 numbers. I have 
vivid recollections of one library in 
which nearly 50 square yards are re- 
quired! 
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This short description of indicators 
has probably raised more questions 
than it has answered. You wil! ask, for 
instance: How is classification har- 
monized with the indicator? I answer: 
There is no harmony. It is true that 
an indicator with movable columns has 
been invented, but I have not heard of 
its adoption. Classification is not a 


’ strong point in Englishlibraries. Where 


a lending library is classified at all, it is 
generally divided into 10 or 12 main 
classes, in each of which the books are 
arranged ina series of progressive num- 
bers in the accidental order of acces- 
sion. The catalog is the only guide to 
the chaos. Out of 287 libraries reported 
in 1897, only 34 had classifications that 
could be described as scientific or min- 
ute, and of this number at least 16 ap- 
plied the method only to their refer- 
ence departments. There has been 
some progress within the last fouryears, 
but even today more than three-fourths 
of the English libraries are unclassified. 

An English borrower may generally 
keep a book for two weeks from the 
date of issue. The fine for detention 
is 2 cents a week, as compared with 2 
cents aday here. Manchester has never 
imposed fines. The regulations on de- 
tention are much more strict in this 
country, reaching their height in Cali- 
fornia, where it is a misdemeanor to 
keep a library book 30 days after no- 
tice. 

It is almost impossible to give com- 
parative statistics of circulation, for the 
conditions vary greatly in the two coun- 
tries and in different libraries. Some 
English libraries are doing work equal 
to anything done here, but after exam- 
ining many reports I am convinced that 
the average American library achieves 
a larger circulation. The more general 
use of delivery stations here; the readi- 
ness with which a second ticket is 
granted; the use of teachers’ cards on 
which 6 or even 10 books ata time may 
be drawn, the large circulation in the 
schools, in fire stations, and in facto- 
ries; the larger number of working days, 
and the prompt recall of books under 
heavy penalties, all make for a larger 


circulation. Until English libraries 
adopt these or similar methods their 
circulation must suffer in comparison. 

English reference libraries are not 
only larger than American, but are 
used more. Manchester has three times 
as many readers in its reference depart- 
ment as Chicago, although Chicago has 
three times the population. This larger 
use of solid books in England must be 
weighed against the larger home issue 
of lighter literature in this country. 

As to library staffs, the first thing to 
be said is, that I have never known or 
heard of a case where an English libra- 
rian or assistant was appointed by polit- 
ical influence. The civil service system 
of large American towns is not sucha 
necessityin England. Almost all Eng- 
lish librarianships, and many senior 
assistantships, are advertised in the 
Atheneum and Academy, and the com- 
petition generally results in the ap- 
pointment of the best man available. 
This practice might well be adopted in 
this country. If all important vacan- 
cies were advertised in the professional 
papers the power of the politician would 
be broken, boards would have a larger 
field of choice, and librarians the op- 
portunity of finding more profitable or 
more congenial positions. 

Assistants in English libraries are 
generally appointed by the librarian 
with the approval of the board. In 
many cases they have little better edu- 
cation than clerks in stores. There is 
no library school in England; there are 
four in this country. Four American 
colleges offer courses in library train- 
ing; there is no English equivalent. 
Therearesix American summerschools; 
there are two in England. One was 
changed toa winter school in 1898. Last 
year the two schools had 58 students. 
There are, therefore, no trained libra- 
rians in England, if by a trained libra- 
rian one means the graduate of a library 
school, but it is not uncommon to find 
Americans who hold that assistants 
trained in a library are quite as efficient 
as library school graduates. English 
librarians have a long practical train- 
ing, for they join the staff at 15 or 16. 





























Unless they work hard, however, they 
never acquire that knowledge and 
breadth of view so necessary in the head 
of an educational institution. English 
library boards generally require an edu- 
cated chief, and if they fail to find him 
among the assistants who apply fora 
position, they appoint a university man 
who has been, perhaps, a local school- 
master, or even one who has no knowl- 
edge whatever of local conditions. This 
is a burning question in the English li- 
brary world, and between the unedu- 
cated technically-trained assistant, and 
the educated untrained outsider, the 
feeling is often bitter. 

The most striking difference between 
English and American staffs is the em- 
ployment of women. There are dozens 
of English libraries in which no woman 
is employed; there are dozens of Amer- 
ican libraries where no man is em- 
ployed. Women are in charge of 25 li- 
braries, with an average stock of §300v. 
Of the 2000 British assistants 300 are 
women; 24 of these are in Leeds, 38 in 
Bristol, and 87 in Manchester. Of the 
592 members of the English L. A., 11 
are women; of the 1029 members of the 
A. L. A.590 are women. One need not 
look further for the reason of the supe- 
riority of juvenile departments in this 
country. 

The English librarian has a longer 
ordinary day than the American, but 
libraries follow the general English 
custom of closing for a half holiday 
each week. Christmas and New Year’s 
are holidays in both countries. The 
Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, Memo- 
rial day, and Washington’s birthday 
are offset by the four English bank 
holidays. But the English librarian 
has Easter Monday, Whit Monday, and 
other days, so that his total yearly serv- 
ice is less. Most English libraries are 
closed on Sunday, but there is a grow- 
ing movement toward opening read- 
ing-rooms and reference departments. 
The Birmingham reference library has 
been open every Sunday since 1872, and 
issues about 500v. a day. The Man- 
chester reading-rooms have been open 
since 1878, and the daily visitors num- 
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ber 5000. More than half the London 
libraries open their reading-rooms on 
Sunday, and I0 open their reference de- 
partments also. The usual hours are 
from 3 tog. There is,of course,a good 
deal of opposition to Sunday opening, 
but it is generally based on custom, or 
on the labor involved. In Birmingham 
the latter objection is cleverly if not 
satisfactorily met by the employment 
of Jewish assistants. 

The salaries of English librarians are 
much smallerthan American. Thecost 
of living 1s higher here, but this is not 
nearly sufficient toaccount for the differ- 
ence. From 170 reports arranged for the 
Chicago conference of 1893, the average 
yearly salary of American chief libra- 
rians was found to be $1364, and this av- 
erage was saidto below. But there are 
not 40 librarians in England who reach 
that average. In many places the libra- 
rian does noteven receive all his salary 
in cash; the library buildings include a 
house or flat for his residence, with per- 
haps heat and light. The pay of assist- 
ants is even worse. There are Ameri- 
can libraries that give experience alone 
in return for service, but wherea library 
pays at all it never pays less than $3 for 
a week’s work. I could name a dozen 
English libraries off-hand where an as- 
sistant begins at less than half that sum. 
The pay of women is equally low, or 
even lower. Miss M.S. R. James col- 
lected statistics recently on this point, 
and found that no woman received 
more than $500 a year, and that $200 to 
$400 would be much nearer the mark. 
There are two reasons for these low sal- 
aries. One is the poor quality of Eng- 
lish assistants; the other is the limita- 
tion of the library rate. The latter is 
indeed the only reason, for if a library 
could pay better salaries it could re- 
quire a higher standard in assistants. 

The difference in salaries makes a 
great difference in the cost of running 
English and American libraries. If we 


compare circulation only, which is the 
usual American test of a library’s effi- 
ciency, we find that Manchester, with a 
larger circulation than Boston, pays 
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less than half as much in salaries. 
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cago provides one book for every seven 
inhabitants, Manchester one for every 
two inhabitants; Chicago has a home 
circulation of 1.6 per capita, as com- 
pared with 2.6 in Manchester; Chicago 
has I11I,000 readers in its reference de- 
partment, Manchester 348,000; Chi- 
cago pays $131,000 in salaries, Man- 
chester $43,000, or less than a third. I 
do not claim too much for these figures, 
nor do I quarrel with high salaries; but 
it is clear to me that an American li- 
brary costs much more than an English 
one, or,to put it in another way, an Eng- 
lish library will do more work for the 
same money. 

English librarians are organized in 
the library association, founded in 1876. 
There are 592 members, against 1029 in 
the A. L. A. There are five branch asso- 
ciations, an assistants’ association, and 
an independent society of public libra- 
rians. Monthly meetings of the Li- 
brary association are held, as well as 
an annualconference. The attendance 
at the Montreal conference last year 
was 450, and at the Bristol conference 
about 200. If London librarians had 
to go to Servia or to Iceland, which is 
about the distance from here to Wis- 
consin, very few would attend the meet- 
ing. The Library association record is 
the official organ of the Library asso- 
ciation, and is sent to every member. 
Other library journals are: The library, 
The library world, and The library as- 
sistant. No codperative work of im- 
portance, such as Poole, has ever been 
done. There is nothing akin to the A. 
L. A. Publishing section, unless it be 
the series of five booklets on legislation, 
staffs, catalogs, appliances, and music 
sections. There are, however, the un- 
official British library year book, the 
Library manualson classification and on 
cataloging, andthe Library series edited 
by Dr Garnett. 

Except that my paper would be in- 
complete, I should be very glad to stop 
here. A generalization would require 
a detailed knowledge of all the facts, in- 
cluding the differences in the psychol- 
ogy and social conditions of thetwo peo- 
ples. I am not sufficiently acquainted 


with American life to speak authorita- 
tively, and my conclusions as to Amer- 
ican conditions and prospects are ten- 
tative only. 

The ideal of library work is somewhat 
different in the two countries. The 
English librarian looks upon his library 
as a storehouse of knowledge, and en- 
deavors to buy the best books in every 
department. His reference library is 
larger than the American, and he some- 
times cares for that department so well 
as to place in it books that should be 
available for home reading. While the 
English librarian thinks of his books, the 
American thinks of his readers. His 
aim is to circulate the greatest possi- 
ble number of volumes, and he will add 
no book to his stock, nor allow one to 
remain, which is not a live circulator. 
This largest circulation idea has al- 
most become a fetish. Each American 
town reports the largest circulation per 
capita of population, or per volume of 
stock, or per dollar of appropriation. 
It might be wise for the librarian to 
stop long enough to examine the char- 
acter of his circulation; to ask what 
class of readers use his library; whether 
the best books are provided and used, 
or whether the library might as well be 
called a Fiction club. There are scores 
of American libraries that could not 
give satisfactory answers to these ques- 
tions. Where a state grant is paid in 
proportion to the number of books cir- 
culated, or where a feverish desire to 
increase the issue is manifested by libra- 
rian or trustees, without regard to the 
quality of work done, there is a tremen- 
dous temptation to fill the shelves with 
fiction and other light reading, that cir- 
culates rapidly enough to make a show- 
ing inthe annual report. It seems to 
me that the 355,000 reference issues in 
Boston, and the 415,000 in Manchester, 
are as important a factor in the educa- 
tion of the two cities as the 3,500,0v0 
issued from their leading departments. 
It is true that English libraries circu- 
late a great deal of fiction, but I believe 
the English standard to be a higher 
one, although to some Americans it may 
seem paternal or even grandfatherly. 
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The American Mbrary is much more 
of a business establishment. There is 
less formality here, and more enter- 
prise. The librarian’s object is to get 
hold of the people, and in carrying out 
his plan he enters much more into 
social life. There is more rivalry, too, 
and when one library puts a new idea 
into practice all the others hurry to 
adopt it. I need only mention open 
access and classification to show how 
different is the English custom. 

Reading is more general here. I do 
not say it is better, or even so good as 
in England; only more general. No- 
where in the world is there growing up 
such a multitude of readers. The sale 
of a popular book here is enormous 
compared with a popular book in Eng- 
land; and even an English book, like 
Mrs Ward’s Eleanor, has three times 
the sale here that it has in the old 
country. And while I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that American produc- 
tive scholarship is not yet equal to 
English, I believe it to be equally true 
that the level of intelligence is higher 
here. The very fact that libraries are 
classified seems to indicate a higher 
standard of intelligence and education 
in the users. 

The American man cheerfully taxes 
himself for libraries and liberally en- 
dows them, but he does not use them. 
He reads his newspaper, and reads 
nothing else. An Englishman uses his 
library more, and takes home works of 
history and travel, of technology, of 
social economics. Until literature finds 
its place in the life of the American 
man, society must suffer. 

The users of American libraries are 
the women and children It is true that 
most of the women read nothing but 
novels, but there is an increasing num- 
ber who do more serious reading. There 
are 150 degree conferring colleges for 
women in the United States, and 1200 
women’s clubs. The English women’s 
club is a restful luncheon or tea room, 
stirred by an occasional lecture, the 
membership well fenced by society bar- 
riers. American clubs are beehives of 
educational, philanthropic, and social 
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activity. The members are sometimes 
too ambitious, and read papers on 
Herodotus, or the Early history of 
Buddhism, when neither readers nor 
hearers have more than a smattering 
of the subject. The very effort is 
praiseworthy and useful, however, and 
in many places the systematic read- 
ing and study, the interest in current 
events, the preparation for intelligent 
travel, the artistic and social atmos- 
phere, are without parallel in England. 

When I consider the sanguine and 
ambitious temperament of the Ameri- 
can, the ardor with which he pursues 
his plans, the provision he makes for 
the education of his children, the read- 
iness with which he gives money for 
public purposes, and the higher eco- 
nomic condition of the people, it seems 
to me that there is a greater future be- 
fore educators in this country. Europe, 
which used to assume that neither arts 
nor letters could be expected from in- 
dustrial America, is now expecting the 
development of arts and letters to keep 
pace with and be worthy of the mate- 
rial greatness of the country. Amer- 
ican librarians have a great responsi- 
bility in this matter, and the best advice 
I can bring from the Old World is to 
make American libraries less recreative 
and more educational. 


Librarian’s Duties 

The demand is not so much for men 
and women of genius as it is for well- 
educated, thoroughly trained ones who 
know how to select books intelligently 
and administer them wisely. 

The failure or success of a library is 
largely determined by the librarian. 
He it is who stands for the ideals and 
aims of a free public library as an edu- 
cational institution before the people 
as they pass in and out. If one has a 
large view of the work, and is equal to 
its matchless opportunities, he will ex- 
tend its influence and serve the higher 
life of the community in many differ- 
ent ways that cannot be specified by 
the board as his duty.— Bulletin of Iowa 
Library Commission. 
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VACATION time is hereand Pustic Li- 
BRARIES will retire for recuperation dur- 
ing August and September. One of 
the first duties of the Fall will be to 
write to a number of friends and recall 
to mind the fact that there is no issue 
of Pustic LipraAriEs during the above 
mentioned months. This will be a 
pleasure and also an advantage, as it 
will enable us to call attention to the 
new and good things to be offered dur- 
ing the next year. 


WE are sorry to have to announce 
that Mr Putnam does not think it pos- 
sible to allow his name to come before 
the council for president of the A. L. 
A. at this time. His plans for next 
year are such that he will be in Europe 
for about three months of next year, 
just before the meeting. The proposi- 
tion is therefore held in abeyance for 
the time being, but with the sincere 
hope of its being carried into effect at 
another time. 


LispRARIANS heard with regret of the 
death of the distinguished British 
author and reformer, Sir Walter Besant. 
He was best known to the world as the 
author of All sorts and conditions of 
men, but librarians were more particu- 
larly interested in him as the joint 
founder of the People’s palace and li- 
brary in the East End of London. He 
made a distinct impression at the Li- 
brary congress at the World’s fair in 
1893, and his interest in American li- 
brary ideals paved the way largely for 
the kindly reception afforded the libra- 
rians later in the International confer- 
ence. His death has caused profound 
sorrow among all classes of people, but 
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particularly in the East End, where he 
was greatly beloved. 


THE meeting of the A. L. A. at Wau- 
kesha will be at hand before this num- 
ber of Pusiic LispRaARI1Es is on the desk 
of its friends. But at this late moment 
we cannot refrain from congratulating 
the officers of the states in the vicinity 
for their untiring efforts to arouse an 
interest in the meeting and send to its 
sessions trustees, librarians, and others 
interested in library work. Michigan, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin have been es- 
pecially active, and the spirit of help- 
fulness to others was never more man- 
ifest than in the efforts of the past 
month to secure a good attendance at 
the meeting of the A. L.A. The good 
effects of the interest awakened will 
carry forward the work for the coming 
year with increased zeal. 


WE extend fraternal greetings to the 
new library periodical, The library 
record, the official organ of the Li- 
brary association of Australasia, a copy 
of the first number of which we have 
received with the compliments of E, 
LaT. Armstrong, honorary secretary. 
This effort toward an official organ 
speaks well for the enterprise of the 
Library association of Australia, five 
years old, and its members will best 
help themselves by extending cordial 
support to the new venture. Its object 
is to bind together in mutual interest 
the library workers, to secure uniform- 
ity of purpose and scope among libra- 
ries ‘to interest and help as far as pos- 
sible all the libraries in Australia.” 
Success to its efforts. 


MempBeErs of the American Library 
Association will have a chance to do 
some thinking beforehand this year 
over the multitude of riches spread be- 
fore them as to a meeting place for 
1g02. The circular sent out by the 
Southern railway offers a most delight- 
ful prospect for a meeting ‘“‘way up on 
the mountain tops,” away from the dis- 
tractions of busy life’ To one housed 
in the confines of a noisy, dusty city, 
the attractions of the Sapphire country 
appeal most strongly. 
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Then the beauties and attractions of 
Lake Placid are set out by the New 
York contingent, who make a most 
petent argument for having the gather- 
ing at that delightful place next year. 
There is still Boston to be considered, 
in whose behalf it is not necessary to 
speak. 

Whatever the decision regarding a 
meeting place, it is a good sign that 
different localities want the association 
in their midst. 


THE report of the Waterloo-with-Sea- 
forth public library in England, which 
has been received here, would certainly 
seem to disclaim against the English 
prejudice concerning women as chief 
librarians. The report is briefly and 
concisely written, and one feels in read- 
ing it that it is the utterance of one 
who is not only much interested in her 
work, but also of one who has a full 
comprehension of her duties, and pos- 
sesses the ability to go straight to the 
point in performing them. 

The librarian of this library is Edith 
G. Taylor, and her assistants are also 
women, so that it is entirely and seem- 
ingly successfully administered by 
women, an uncommon situation among 
English libraries. 


_In a number of reports received re- 
cently it is noticeable that a large 
item of expense is the one for print- 
ing catalogs. A verification of the 
proverb that man learns only by his 
own experience is certainly found in 
this matter of printed catalogs. It 
often seems the more deplorable that 
those libraries that can least afford to 
tie up their means in, and use their time 
for, a printed catalog, are the very 
ones that adopt it. A printed catalog, 
like an encyclopedia, is always out of 
date, for every week hundreds of new 
books are being printed, and what was 
accepted as fact yesterday is upset by 
some new discovery or invention today. 
The printed catalog cannot be advan- 
tageously added to, nor can obsolete 
entries be removed, and as akey to the 
storehouse it is inadequate. So far ex- 
perience has shown that the card cata- 
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log in alphabetic order gives the most 
satisfaction. And now that progress 
has been made toward furnishing 
printed cards as wanted, there seems 
to be no excuse for a small library 
putting time and money into a printed 
catalog in book form. 


THE circulation department of the 
New York public library will issue a 
monthly list of additions. A helpful 
feature of the list is the entry which 
shows what branches have the books 
listed. The author and the call num- 
ber of the books are given in blackface 
type. The entries of books are given 
under the classes of the D.C., which 
will afford a helpful hint to those who 
are seeking information along that line. 


BULLETIN §9 of the New York state 
library contains the contribution to 
bibliography on China and the Far 
East, prepared by Margaret Windeyer 
as her graduating thesis at the Library 
school. The subject seems to have 
been pretty thoroughly canvassed, and 
a list of material on every possible 
phase has been carefully brought to 
notice. The bulletin contains 85 pages 
of entries. It may be had for 20 cents 
from the New York State library, and 
is well worth much more in the study 
of Eastern problems. 


To Members of A. L. A. 

The Library Bureau will have charge of 
Parlor C at the Fountain house, Waukesha, 
Wis., July 3-10. The suite will be fitted up 
for the convenience and use of visitors at the 
A. L. A. meeting, and particularly for those 
who will be only transient guests. Writing 
material will be furnished free; pleasant and 
comfortable quarters will be at the service of 
those who wish to rest. 

It will be a pleasure for those in charge to 
give any information to, or attend to any com- 
missions possible for, the guests. Daily papers 
from the leading cities of the country will be 
on file regularly, and will be for the free use of 
visitors. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all mem- 
bers of the A. L. A. and their friends to call at 
the Library Bureau quarters at the Fountain 
house. 
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School Reference Room in the Brook- 
line Public Library* 
Harriet H. Stanley, School reference librarian 
Brookline (Mass.) public library 

The school reference room of the 
Brookline public library, Mass., was 
opened in October, 1899. The room 
serves primarily as a place where pupils 
can come to consult books for study. 
In addition to reference books proper, 
the shelves contain some 1300v. of sup- 
plementary or collateral reading, one 
copy of each book being usually kept 
on the shelf, while duplicates are sent 
out tothe schools. Tothis room teach- 
ers come to make a selection of books 
for school use, and it has proved to be 
a saving of their time and labor, and of 
ours, to have thus brought together the 
bulk of that which they are likely to 
need. Moreover, the librarian is able 
to profit by the running comment of the 
teacher selecting, and so gets to know 
for which grade each book is adapted 
and which books are most useful. 

While it is often necessary to supple- 
ment this collection from the general 
library, and always will be necessary to 
some extent, we plan to enlarge it as we 
learn from experience what books are 
desirable. The nucleus of the collection 
was selected by the superintendent of 
schools and a committee of teachers, 
but additions are, for the most part, rec- 
ommended to the school board by the 
school reference librarian, guided by 
the wishes and comments of teachers. 
20 books nominally are loaned at one 
time, and may be kept four weeks be- 
fore renewal. In case the books are 
loaned to pupils for home use, each vol- 
ume is provided with a slip, in the three 
columns of which are recorded by the 
teacher the date of issue and of return 
and the pupil’s name. This slip is re- 
turned with the book to the library. 

It seemed best last year to proceed 
somewhat slowly in order that the indi- 
viduality of the schools and of the com- 
munity might be studied, and the work 
adjusted wisely and naturally to actual 
needs, so there is little of innovation in 





*Paper read at the North Adams meeting of the Mas- 
Sachusetts library Club, Oct. 5, 1900. 


methods to report; the nearest ap- 
proach to a new idea was the formal at- 
tempt at developing the reference use 
of the library, by means of lessons to 
public school classes. [These lessons 
have been fully described in the last an- 
nual report of the Brookline public li- 
brary. | 

The result of the year’s work to my- 
self has been an approach to some con- 
clusions which I venture to present, not 
so much for the sake of advocating 
them, as with the hope of profiting by 
their discussion. Of the value of co- 
operation there is no doubt. 

The initiative seems to come largely 
from the library. Many teachers make 
a cordial response to our advances. 
While these deserve our grateful appre- 
ciation, I confess to feeling that the re- 
luctant teacher deserves, as a rule, a 
more appreciative sympathy from us 
than she usually gets. In towns where 
the population is large and varied, the 
librarian finds it a problem to reach 
the people. From his point of view 
the school seems to offer an excellent 
opportunity to serve as a branch library 
for the children gathered there What 
are the facts that determine this point 
of view of the teacher? In such a town 
methods of teaching are likely to be 
somewhat elaborate and the course of 
study enlarged. The teacher is ex- 
pected to produce certain definite re- 
sults. Her time and opportunity for 
producing them are interrupted by in- 
struction in drawing, music, manual 
training, domestic science, and gymnas- 
tics; by the collection of penny savings, 
and by occasional unforeseen visits 
from persons interested to bring some 
matter to the notice of the school. To 
avoid confusion the teacher must have 
many details well in mind and hand; 
to keep the children in good working 
humor she must herself not only ap- 
pear, but always be, alert and sympa- 
thetic; to hold them to concentrated 
and intelligent thought, she ought to 
have a ready and exact knowledge of 
the subject she is teaching. Accurate 
knowledge of the subject sometimes 
implies a by no means slight amount of 
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outside work for the instructor, espe- 
cially since considerable study of the 
natural sciences has been introduced 
into grammar grades. In addition, the 
presence of some unwilling and inca- 
pable children is always to be reckoned 
on and made the best of. These facts 
taken into consideration, does it argue 
a lack of understanding and of the right 
spirit if a teacher, while acknowledging 
the library and school to be part of one 
educational system, still hesitates to 
add to her varied duties, some of which 
have been shifted from the parent to 
her, that of branch librarian? 

A plan of school branchesis described 
by a librarian with this remark in clos- 
ing: We established thus at each of the 
schools a small but useful branch library 
with no cost to us for administration. 
No mention is made of the cost to the 
teacher, whose capital is her time, her 
nervous energy, and her ability to keep 
in vigorous health. Other quotations 
from the library point of view: The li- 
brary cannot, in the nature of things, 
reach and guide the reading of the ma- 
jority of children; the teacher can note 
results, keep records, mark likes and 
dislikes. Again: It is book notes of 
this sort that we need, and teachers, 
and teachers only, can at present sup- 
ply them. 

It seems to me that the labor of dis- 
tributing children’s books belongs to 
the library and not to the school; that 
the fitting of the book to the child for 
the general purposes of recreative read- 
ing belongs also to the library; that the 
collecting of book notes, if it can be 
done at all without doing more harm 
thanthenotesare worth, can be doneas 
well by the librarian as by the teacher. 

In a small town where the library is 
within reach of most of the homes, and 
where townspeople have a familiar ac- 
quaintance with local institutions, chil- 
dren can easily get their own books, 
and being personally known to the li- 
brarian, they can be helped as they 
need. In towns so large that in some 
part children are beyond walking dis- 
tance from the library, it would seem 
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as if that portion of the community 
needed a branch. 

If the branch library allows access to 
its shelves, and has a suitable person in 
charge, it differs but little in its rela- 
tion to the child from the small library. 

A teacher of my acquaintance advo- 
cates encouraging children to get their 
own books, on the ground of the moral 
value of their Jearning to help them- 
selves when they can. As an outcome 
of this line of argument the question 
might be asked, What becomes then of 
your proposed coéperation with the 
schools? Even with the library per- 
forming as large a share of the work as 
it can with proper equipment, there re- 
mains of necessity no inconsiderable 
portion for the teacher. Distribution 
through the schools is not the same as 
distribution to the schools. In the pri- 
mary grades simple stories and poems 
from the library are very acceptable, 
since practice in reading is so impor- 
tant, and the children are too young to 
depend much on themselves for books. 
Collateral reading to supplement les- 
sons is not only welcome, but sought 
after by almost every teacher. If the 
library permits the teacher to loan these 
books for home use no doubt it will be 
done to a greater or less extent, but no 
reproach should attach to the teacher 
who returns but few Records of home 
circulation. There is room for im- 
provement in relating the collateral 
reading to the subject studied, and the 
teacher’s attention may profitably be 
directed to that problem; this is not 
someone else’s work put upon her, but 
a reconstruction of her own methods. 
Along with this there is need of more 
careful planning of reference work. If 
the library provides reference books, 
gives instructions in the use of them, 
and guides the pupil in his search, we 
may reasonably expect the teacher to 
assign topics with more discriminatian, 
and to examine more carefully the re- 
sults obtained. But what about encour- 
aging the love of books as literature? 
Shall the school teach how to read and 
not what to read? School courses have 
begun to provide for the reading of 
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masterpieces in grammar grades and 
the material for the regular reading les- 
son is now expected to be of real merit. 

Not uncommonly some book is read 
aloud as a sort of treat to the class. 
Thompson’s Wild animals was so read 
very generally with us. One teacher 
this year, in asking me to recommend 
some book for the purpose, added that 
she wanted something not too easy to get 
at, as the smart children would come 
to the library and read it before she had 
finished it with theclass. This exercise 
is so enjoyable that it could hardly be 
regarded as an additional burden. 

A teacher who really cares for books 
is usually glad to domore. She might 
bring to school for a few days some at- 
tractive new volume like, Jack of all 
trades handy book; or, Dorothy and 
her friends. This should be done in- 
formally, as one speaks of a new book 
to a friend, or takes one home to other 
members of the family. 

An occasional hour, not too often, 
might be spent in talking over what the 
teacher and pupils happen to be read- 
ing at home at the time, with no spirit 
of disapproval, however, for the child 
who has little to tell. The reproach, if 
there is any, should be left to suggest 
itself. It seems doubtful if the teacher 
who is not a lover of good books of 
some kind can be spurred into doing 
any effectual work of this sort; she is 
about as likely to do harm as to do good 
by perfunctory, even well-disposed ef- 
forts. 

If there is a cordial acquaintance be- 
tween teacher and librarian, they can 
compare notes on the reading of the 
children in the class, who come to the 
library, who have plenty of books at 
home, who work out of school hours, 
etc. Some errand to the library might 
be concocted for a pupil who needs to 
be introduced to his privileges, the li- 
brarian having been informed of the 
real purpose of the errand. If the li- 
brary provides for younger readers only 
those books which are interesting and 
wholesome, allows free access to the 
shelves, and puts the circulation into 
the hands of a person who loves books 
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and understands human nature, will 
there not be a fair prospect of reaching 
the majority of children? 

But while among the juvenile litera- 
ture of the library there are some books 
which we ourselves despise, shall we in- 
sist too much on the obligation of the 
teachers to guide to better ones? While 
the reader can at the library choose his 
book only by title, shall we urge the 
teacher to introduce the child to the 
book? While the library attendant who 
delivers the book is so untrained or so 
busy that she cannot help in its selec- 
tion, shall we lament too loudly the in- 
ability of the teacher in the same direc- 
tion? Library appropriations are sel- 
dom large enough to bring us up to 
our ideals, and we have to meet present 
needs as well as present circumstances 
allow; but may we not well consider 
what is our share in educating a new 
generation of readers and what equip- 
ment it demands? The library depart- 
ment of the National educational asso- 
ciation mentions among its purposes— 
To find out what teachers are doing 
toward the direction and study of the 
reading of children; to find out what li- 
brarians have done to encourage and 
assist teachers in this work. Might it 
not more justly propose ‘to find out 
what librarians are doing toward the 
direction and study of the reading of 
children? to find out what teachers have 
done to encourage and assist librarians 
in this work?” and then “‘to bring teach- 
ers and librarians into more mutually 
helpful relations?”’ 








Those who have given much study 
and thought to the subject tell us that 
the foundations of one’s literary taste 
are laid in the stories told him before he 
is able to read. Be this as it may, it is 
certainly true that just as soon as the 
child has learned to read, the greatest 
care and wisdom should be used in 
guiding him. Give him a large field 
of literature in which to roam, but be 
sure that every book in it is wholesome 
and ennobling, and he will find his way 
then in safety. 
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Library Notes 
Melvil Dewey, director N. Y. State library 


029.1 Postage on foreign letters—A cor- 
respondent in Germany receiving a 
large mail from this country writes me 
that 20% to 30% of his letters are im- 
properly stampt, so that he is fined on 
each one for insufficient postage. Simi- 
lar reports have reacht me from Eng- 
land and other sources. Letters from 
my own library have been at fault in 
spite of the pains we take, and prob- 
ably other librarians have the same dif- 
ficulty. Wemark a bold 5 inthe stamp 
corner to warn the stamping clerk not 
to put on a 2-cent stamp, but now and 
then mistakes occur and will continue 
till we can have international postage 
at the same rate as domestic. There 
is no more reason why this should not 
be done than there was for refusing to 
make postage from New York to Cali- 
fornia the same as from New York to 
Albany. I print this note because my 
attention has been called so often by 
librarians to the difficulty, and because 
as a matter of professional pride libra- 
rians ought to show more accuracy than 
ordinary correspondents, by seeing that 
their mail to foreign countries is prop- 
erly stampt. It makes a difference of 
only 3 cents at this end, but the red 
tape, delay, and extra charge in the 
nature of a fine, makes it very annoying 
to the recipient. 

A letter justin from England required 
84 cents overdue postage. Ifsome care- 
less clerk had not sealed the end the 
pamphlet inclosed would have come 
all right for the penny stamp affixed. 
Most people receiving a large envelop 
with every indication that the matter 
contained may be important, would, of 
course, pay 84 cents, and would feel 
justly annoyed that some boy’s care- 
lessness had cost them so much. 

029.3 Decimal classification numbers on 
items for scrapbooks— For the same reason 
that the numbers on printed catalog 
cards are so great a convenience, it 
would be well to add to short notes 
specially useful for scrapbooks the sub- 
ject number in the left margin. This 
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serves the double purpose of calling the 
reader’s attention to the fact that the 
item is on the subject in which he hap- 
pens to be specially interested, and 
numbers it so that the cheapest clerk 
can drop it in the proper envelop or 
book of the proper guide, or paste it on 
the proper sheet. 

029.3 Dissecting magazines—More per- 
sons are learning yearly that printed 
matter is to be used, not preservd as 
something sacred. It is good economy 
for a man whose time is valuable to buy 
two copies of ordinary books, if by so 
doing he can save in expense of copy- 
ing more than the cost of the second 
book by cutting out the pages he wishes 
to distribute among his notes. This 
applies chiefly to magazines. One who 
keeps a pamflet collection finds in al- 
most every number of every magazine 
for which he cares enough to subscribe 
an article or two that he would like to 
distribute in his pamflet files. If edi- 
tors would bear this in mind, and fill in 
fractional parts of leaves with miscella- 
neous matter, so that it would be possi- 
ble to take out any prominent article 
without tearing off the first or last page 
of some other article which might be 
wanted in another place, it would add 
greatly to practical convenience for the 
growing number who are learning the 
practical value of dissecting. 

Some magazines, specially the tech- 
nical and professional, print in each — 
number many little items adapted for 
scrapbooks. If these bore their class 
number in the left upper corner in the 
usual place, and a good catch head, and 
then were printed so they would not be 
back to back, it would be very useful; 
so much so as to justify overriding any 
sentiment against mixing advertising 
and other matter, and these items tor 
clipping could be put on the rectos 
while the versos were used for adver- 
tising. Whatever objection there may 
be to putting advertising pages in with 
the reading matter, there can be none 
typografically to putting scrapbook 
items on the back of advertisements, 
for these may be treated themselves as 
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little advertisements to be clipt out. 
The number who clip and classify is 
growing so large that editors can well 
afford the little extra labor of accom- 
modating them. The new subscribers 
secured would more than pay this tri- 
fling extra cost. : 

652 Cheap ink—One of the oldest prin- 
cipals of ashorthand school in Chicago 
makes an ink which he likes for color 
and quality, by putting worn-out type- 
writer ribbons in cold water till the ink 
soaks out. The common purple copy- 
ing ribbons give him the best results; 
the ink flows freely, answers the pur- 
pose, and is certainly cheap. 

652 Writing machines in libraries—Ma- 
chine work will inevitably take the 
place of handwriting for almost every- 
thing in libraries because it is cheaper, 
quicker, and more legible, and chiefly 
because of the uniformity secured where 
various people are working at various 
times on the same catalogs. The Li- 
brary school would be glad to get the 
results of experience or of new experi- 
ments bearing on the question of what, 
all things considerd, is the cheapest and 
best machineand methods. We request 
prompt information from those who get 
any new points, and will print summa- 
ries of the results in Library notes. 

The last comment is from James H. 
Canfield, librarian of Columbia univer- 
sity: 

We used a Fisher typewriter (‘flat type- 
writer” I believe it is calld) for about a month 
while they were building an entirely new ma- 
chine for us, and have used the new machine 
for about 10 days. 

_We have a special type of our own, with spe- 
cial characters, and thus far find ourselves very 
pleasantly imprest with the machine and its 
work. 

I use two young women at it, thinking the 
continuous strain of operation is more than one 
ought to bear, I think it is no exaggeration to 
say that they will probably turn out as many 
complete cards each day as six copyists by the 
hand method, and I am inclined to think that 
when they have had more experience with the 
machine, and have gaind in speed, they will do 
as much work as eight copyists used to do. 

Of course we have in addition to this gain in 
economic administration the added satisfaction 
of a very distinctly printed card, tho I must 
admit that we turn away from our old hand 
printing with some regret. 
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A News-letter from Springfield 
(Mass.) Public Library 


John Cotton Dana, librarian 


We published last winter a list of 100 
of the best novels. It did not profess 
to bea list of the best 100, only a list 
of 100 among the best. It met with 
quite general approval. We bought 
extra copies for circulation, published 
the list in the newspapers and distrib- 
uted quotations on novel reading, and 
had quite a local fiction orgy. Copies 
of this list were sent to a good many 
libraries, with the request that the libra- 
rian check on it those books copies of 
which were found on his shelves in 
fairly good condition. I sent out this 
inquiry because of the difficulty we al- 
ways experience in keeping on hand a 
sufficient supply of novels even of the 
older and better class, to say nothing 
of the recent popular ones, to supply 
the demands of every day. I was inter- 
ested to know if other libraries had the 
same difficulty. The question amounted 
in effect to this: Do you devote suffi- 
cient money to good fiction to keep it 
always in stock regardless of demands 
in other directions? The result is more 
favorable from the library side than I 
thought it would be. 

We had replies from 18 libraries. 
There were, then, 1800 possible books 
to be found “in” if every library had an 
abundance of the 100 novels on the list. 
Of the possible 1800, about 900 were 
found on the shelves. This means that 
any person coming to any one of these 
18 libraries, and asking for any one of 
these 100 good novels during the past 
winter, would once in every two visits 
find the novel asked for “out.” 

Statistics of this kind of course are 
not to be relied upon. My impression 
is, however, that during the busy times 
most of these 18 libraries would, on the 
average, lack more than half of these 
100 books. Nearly every library had 
all of the 100 novels on its lists. This 
was even true of Mr Foster’s library in 
Providence, a very decided approval of 
the list from the literary point of view, 
as Mr Foster is notoriously the most 
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stringent selector of fiction in the coun- 
try. 

Allen’s Reign of law seemed to be 
“in” at 1 library only; Sentimental 
Tommy at 5; the Woman in white at 
7; Robinson Crusoe atg. Half of the 
libraries reporting had to say no to 
the requests for Robinson Crusoe on 
the day on which the report was made! 
Unleavened bread, Richard Carvel, The 
market place, with a few others, were 
rarely found, partly, perhaps, because 
the librarians had refused to buy more 
than afewcopies. Doyle’s Refugees was 
lacking in 16 libraries, Red Rock in 17, 
Scott’s Kenilworth was found in 11 only, 
Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer in but 5, 
and Weyman’s, Under the red robe, in 
but 5. 

Perhaps nothing can be concluded 
from these figures. It would seem, 
however, that libraries are persuaded to 
spend money for recent popular novels 
to the exclusion of other and better 
books. 

In the Springfield, Mass., library we 
are trying what we call home delivery 
of books. Circulars were delivered by 
a messenger from the library to about 
500 houses in a certain section of the 
city. The circular said that if 100 per- 
sons would agree to pay 50 cents each 
for the service the library would deliver 
and return books wanted for 10 suc- 
cessive weeks. The 10 weeks’ limit was 
put on as this was meant only as an ex- 
periment. About 150 agreements were 
received on postals sent with the cir- 
culars. To these 150 other circulars, 
lists, etc., were sent. Book lists came 
in at the time requested and delivery 
began April 27. Many have expressed 
approval, none have opposed, and very 
few, considering the difficulties inci- 
dent to a new departure like this, have 
found reason to criticise details. The 5 
cents per week will very nearly pay all 
expenses on this venture, perhaps will 
cover them entirely. We deliver to any 
one household for 5 cents all the books 
that household is entitled to, as shown 
by the number of its card holders. We 
charge to the home delivery account 
all postagé, printing, etc., called for by 
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it, and such time of attendants in caring 
for it as is over and above the average 
time given to anyone who calls in per- 
son at the library for a book. Of the 
150 borrowers under this plan 80 never 
before had a card, and about 25 had not 
used a card for months or years. 

Dr Wire writes about library things 
in the right way, plainly, freely, and 
with sense. I disagree with him, in part, 
as to medical departments in public 
libraries. If we may rightly insist that 
the doctors get uptheir own library, and 
not ask the public library for favors, 
we may rightly say the same to the bar- 
bers and cooks and dressmakers and 
gardeners and plumbers and mechan- 
ics and artisans generally, and certainly 
to the ministers. Most librarians can 
select a few medical books as_judi- 
ciously as they can books in other de- 
partments. When Dr Wirecriticises the 
medical departments of the libraries he 
hasinspected he forgets the helter-skel- 
ter choice displayed in other depart- 
ments of the same libraries. We have to 
buy ephemeral, elementary, inaccurate, 
silly books in all departments, from 
fiction upand down. At least we do buy 
them, judging by our catalogs. 

The fear that the prurient-minded 
youth will use the medical books ina 
public library to his undoing, is born of 
the absurd notion that if the boys don’t 
half-learn things there they will, of 
course, get them straight elsewhere. 
As a matter of fact the true story, half- 
understood though it be, of the medical 
book is a decided advance on the street- 
corner stories which every boy gets his 
fill of anyway. 

Besides, I helped start a medical de- 
partment ina public library which grew 
into a good thing, was a credit to the 
town, helpful to the profession, and 
promoted the library’s general welfare. 

A good many people, mostly libra- 
rians, sent me brief articles having to 
do with libraries and schools. These 
articles I promised to have printed in 
school journals before the N. E. A. 
meeting at Detroit in July. Well! 
you've heard me remark that we libra- 
rians are a little lower in public esteem 
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than the school teachers—and here is 
no refutation ot my remark. Do you 
think school journals are calling good 
articles by good and wise librarians 
“live copy?” By no means. They can 
fill their pages with all the news that’s 
fit to print without any library lore. 
Still, I secured promises of the printing 
of nearly all the articles I received,and 
I am yet in hopes that most of the ma- 
terial will appear before the N. E. A. 
meeting in July. This is chiefly by way 
of hearty thanks to those who sent the 
articles. J. C. Dana. 


New York State Library Bibliogra- 
phies 


Students of New York history will 
be glad to know that a classed bibliog- 
raphy of New York colonial history of 
229 pages, with an alphabetic index of 
43 pages, has just been issued as Bul- 
letin 24 in the bibliography series of 
the New York state library, and will be 
mailed toany address for 35 cents. Most 
of the books and articles cited are in 
the State library, and, as in all the lists 
of this series, the library call number is 
given for every work in the New York 
state collection. 

Areference list showing the resources 
of the New York state library on Con- 
necticut local history, similar to Bibli- 
ography 24, was published in December, 
1900, as Bibliography 23, at 15 cents. It 
is expected that a list showing what is 
available on Maine local history, both 
in the New York state and Bowdoin 
college libraries, will be ready in June. 
As these historical bibliographies con- 
tain much family history they are a 
great help to the growing number of 
genealogists. 

Bibliography bulletin 25 (price 15§c.) 
is a similarly classed and indexed list 
of about go pages, on China and the far 
east. It will be of much service to those 
interested in the present history and 
future of the world’s oldest empire. 
The compiler of the bibliography, Mar- 
garet Windeyer, a graduate of the New 
York state library school class of ’99, 
is herself a native, and till recently a 
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resident of the far eastern city of Syd- 
ney, Australia, and a daughter of Sir 
William Charles Windeyer, late chief 
judge of the supreme court of New 
South Wales. 


A Gift to Omaha Public Library 

It may prove a helpful suggestion to 
others who are planning possible work 
for next year, to speak of the gift made 
the past winter to the Omaha public 
library by the art department of the 
Woman’s club of that city. The class, 
numbering about 100, is under the 
leadership of Mrs W. W. Keysor, who 
believes in the unselfish use of privilege 
and the scattering broadcast of seeds 
for the love of the true and beautiful. 
It was at her suggestion that the class 
undertook as its special work the dec- 
oration of the children’s room in the 
Omaha library. This room, with its 
terra cotta tinted walls, its pleasant 
light, its books and reading tables, pos- 
sessed many charming possibilities, but 
the walls were entirely bare of decora- 
tions. 

To raise the necessary funds to buy 
pictures, casts, etc., an exhibition of 
Braun photographs was held for four 
days by the art department in connec- 
tion with the city schools. The school 
children can awaken an interest in par- 
ents and people whom nothing else can 
move. They are delightful advertising 
agents and the news of the exhibition 
was spread everywhere. On the open- 
ing night the art department gave a 
reception, and to add to the interest of 
the school children a certain per cent 
of the tickets they sold was allowed to 
purchase pictures for the school build- 
ings, which are gradually forming fine 
collections. 

In this manner a sum was raised suf- 
ficient to buy good pictures (chiefly 
Braun photographs) for the library, 
which can now boast of possessing one 
of the prettiest children’s rooms in the 
country. 

On the east wall, in the place of 
honor, is a large and beautiful copy of 
the Sistine Madonna. On-the south 
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wall is a fine cast representing Alexan- 
der’s triumph. The other pictures, 
chosen with careful thought of the little 
people who are to enjoy them, are: the 
Madonna of the chair, the favorite 
Children of the shell, a charmjng view 
of the castle of Chillon, Hoffman’s boy 
Christ, the portrait of AZsop, the Chil- 
dren of Charles the First, and the por- 
trait of Charles by Van Dyck, the lovely 
Madame Le Brun and her daughter, 
Sir Galahad, the Guardian of the tem- 
ple (very popular with boys), and three 
beautifully colored Venetian views. 
There can be no doubt that the little 
men and women who look daily at such 
pictures in their own domain, will be 
therefor the better citizens, with a 
greater civic pride and with higher 
ideals of life. PATRON. 


The Troubles of Librarians 


One of the most irritating things 
which librarians have to meet with is 
the printing of different editions of a 
book. Usually the dissimilar volumes 
issue from different houses, but some- 
times the same publisher puts up a job 
on the libraries, so to speak. One must 
always be on the watch for old works 
republished under new titles. It is 
when the library seeks to replace worn- 
out or lost copies and odd volumes that 
trouble often ensues. For instance, for 
years we have had Classic tales (in 
Bohn’s standard library) containing 
among other stories the Sorrows of 
Werther. It is so listed in our catalog. 
We ordered a copy to replace one worn 
out, and, behold! the new edition does 
not contain the Sorrows of Werther, 
and it is this story that makes the book 
called for at our library. Again, our F 
3660 has always been Carlyle’s transla- 
tion of Wilhelm Meister. Lately we 
have received some extra copies and 
find that the first volume is a transla- 
tion by one man, the second by another, 
and neither of them Carlyle. Scribner 
has issued a new edition of Gaboriau’s 
works. We note The honour of the 
name, which we have not, and order 
several copies. After they get into 
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circulation we discover The honour. of 
the name is simply the second volume 
of Monsieur Lecog (we have long had 
Monsieur, both volumes bound to- 
gether). Another example in mind is 
Thackeray’s Pendennis, gotten out by 
Tauchnitz. One of the good features of 
the Tauchnitz collection heretofore has 
been the facility with which odd vol- 
umes and even missing pages could be 
supplied. Now we find editions com- 
ing bound differently and even paged 
differently. We may order page 226 
and the page 226 we receive is not the 
same as the old one. As for Pendennis, 
to replace vol. 3 we get a vol. 3 with go 
pages more or less than the worn-out 
copy had. Naturally these things oc- 
cur more frequently, and are therefore 
more exasperating, in a large library 
than in asmall one. 

The failure on the part of publishers 
to put some signature on maps, plates, 
illustrations, and other parts very likely 
to become separated from their vol- 
ume, also tends to increase the libra- 
rian’s troubles. We dislike to throw 
away a nice picture or a map, but there 
may be nothing on it tc show where 
it belongs and we cannot locate the 
right book try as we will. Some pub- 
lishers are very careful in this matter, 
others are not at present, but we have 
hopes for the future. 

CHESLEY R 

Chicago public library. 


PERRY. 


First County Library Again 

May I contribute one more item tothe 
array of facts regarding America’s first 
county library? The Cornell library 
association in the village of Ithaca, 
N. Y., was incorporated by the legisla- 
ture April 5, 1864. It was founded on 
a gift of $100,000 from Hon. Ezra Cor- 
nell, and the charter made the use of 
the books free to all residents of the 
county of Tompkins. This library has 
been in active operation since 1867, cir- 
culating 41,c00v. in 1900. It has no con- 
nection with Cornell university founded 
by the same generous hand, and char- 
tered in 186s. W. R. EAsTMAN. 

State library, Albany, N. Y. 
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A Selected Library for Children 
Mabel Temple, librarian, North Adams, Mass. 


I would like at the outset to disclaim 
any attempt to tell you anything new, 
but hope that after hearing of our ex- 
periments, you may be able to make 
clear several points which are now 
rather vague. I shall not confine my- 
self to the subject given on the program, 
but shall speak of our work with chil- 
dren. 

Our work with the children began in 
this way. A young lady met me on 
the street one day last summer, and 
handing me aclipping from the Spring- 
field Republican, said she wished that 
something of the sort might be under- 
taken in our library. I read it and saw 
that it was an account of the Children’s 
vacation reading club of the Spring- 
field city library. She said that parents 
wished that their children’s reading 
might be guided more, and mentioned 
in particular one mother who was 
troubled because her daughter, a high 
school girl, would persist in reading 
nothing but Mrs Holmes’ and similar 
writers. I told her I should like to do 
it but that I didn’t see how we could, 
as we had already begun several things 
which must be finished before the busy 
winter. But the more I thought about 
it the more my conscience troubled 
me, until I began looking around for 
some way in which I might carry it out. 
Finally, as by inspiration, I thought of 
Miss H., a young lady just graduated 
from the high school, who had volun- 
teered to help at the library during the 
summer for what she could learn. I 
showed her the clipping and asked her 
how she would like to take charge of 
such a club. She was delighted, and it 
is to her enthusiasm and tact that its 
success was due. 

We did not bind the children; we 
told them that we simply wanted to be 
sure that they were reading good, inter- 
esting bocks, and all that we required 
them to do was to write down the names 
of the books they read for our approval. 
We used the Springfield library list as 
a basis, adapting and enlarging it to 
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suit our library. From personal expe- 
rience with children’s clubs, Miss H. 
advised giving thechildren little badges 
in order to establish an esprit de corps. 
These badges were printed in silver on 
narrow red ribbon. The printing was 
given us, so that all they cost us was 
the price of the ribbon. Before giving 
a badge we required, in order to make 
sure that the child was in earnest, that 
he should have read a few of the books 
on the list. Before the summer was 
over we had 175 members, among 
whom many were new to the library. 
In fact, we registered a larger number 
of children than ever before in the his- 
tory of thelibrary. I remember, as one 
instance, thata whole family of pretty, 
black-eyed Italian children joined. At 
the same time we abolished the age 
limit, and circulated the Maxon book- 
marks. 

We tried to carry on the club during 
the winter, and it is interesting even 
now when the novelty must have worn 
off, to see how many of the children 
still keep lists of the books they have 
read. | find it is easy to interest chil- 
dren in anything of this sort, especially 
the little girls. The boys are more in- 
different, and wait until their leaders 
have joined. Perhaps they are more 
afraid of ridicule. 

I am sure that few things we have 
done have so pleased the parents. 
Many intelligent people, too, have said 
to me: I don’t know what to tell my 
children to read; I am so glad of your 
help. We could not do much personal 
work during the winter, but I noticed 
that some of the children were reading 
nothing but stories, I could tell from 
their lists. So I asked them if they 
wouldn’t like to read something differ- 
ent, a book of history, travel, etc. It 
was hard at first to make them under- 
stand what I meant, so finally I told 
them to read a book that was true. 
They were pleased and amused with 
that idea, and were anxious to know 
which were true books. One girl 
brought me Marguerite Bouvet’s Sweet 
William, almost a fairy story, as you 
will remember, and asked me if that 
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was true. Although in this way the 
children’s attention was called to many 
new books, I have questioned whether 
in term time, when the children are 
busy with their lessons, this was a wise 
movement on my part’ But I have 
even thought of having two small book- 
cases near the children’s books in the 
delivery room, one filled with the best 
stories and the other with interesting 
true stories. We already have a case 
filled with both kinds, which is very 
popular, but children are so willing and 
eager to follow new suggestions that I 
wondered if the — true stories could 
not in this way be made attractive to 
them. One little girl asked for a book 
the superintendent of schools told her 
class about, describing a voyage around 
Cape Horn. On investigating I found 
it was Capt. Slocum’s new book, Sail- 
ing alone around the world! As she 
was quite a little girl, I thought she 
would not care for it, but she took it 
away delighted. 

We may modify the plan of the read- 
ing club this summer, modeling it some- 
what after the Eau Claire publiclibrary’s 
Ladders to climb! The idea was sug- 
gested to me bya bright North Adams 
woman who said that, when a child, 
her mother insisted that during vaca- 
tions she should spend only two hours 
a day reading, one hour on stories and 
one of solid reading. The stories were 
subject to approval. The mother's ob- 
ject was to prevent the child’s reading 
so much, and to get her out of doors. 
In term time there were no such restric- 
tions, as then she would be busy with 
her lessons. Of course I could have 
nothing to say as to how long the chil- 
dren should read, their parents must 
decide that. But I have planned to 
have lists on several different subjects, 
attractive to children, such as Birds 
and Indians, besides some of good sto- 
ries of different descriptions, say four 
to six titles on each, and let each child 
select the lists he wished to read, but 
require that only one should be stories, 
in order to belong to the club and to 
have his name on the honor list at the 
end of the summer. After school be- 
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gun I should let them read either sto- 
ries or classified books. 

Meanwhile during the summer we 
were busy fitting up our children’s 
room. The furniture, books, and pic- 
tures were all given by a North Adams 
man as a memorial to his children. For 
a number of reasons we decided not to 
separate the children’s books from the 
others in the main library, so it was 
made a reading-room only. We de- 
cided, also, at the beginning, to have 
nothing in the room that we would not 
be willing to have in our own homes, 
of course, with the exception that the 
library is a public institution; but would 
have everything, as far as possible, dig- 
nified and homelike and not patchy, or 
like a doll’s house. Following this 
plan, the best editions of books were 
bought, not necessarily the most ex- 
pensive, but the most attractive, well- 
printed and illustrated, considering that 
they would have a more refining influ- 
ence on the class of children whom we 
wished most to draw to the room. 

This select library of beautiful edi- 
tions, or as you might call it, a stand- 
ard library for children, was Miss Jack- 
son’s idea. She spent a great deal of 
thought on the list, and submitted it 
for criticism to Mr Murdock, another 
trustee, and the principal of our North 
Adams normal school. I have brought 
some copies of a library paper contain- 
ing this list. If any of you would like 
them you are welcome tothem. The 
list is short because we were limited in 
money, but additions are made from 
time to time. As it was designed for a 
pleasant, homelike reading-room, and 
not for a study room, care was taken to 
choose books not of the textbook order, 
but such as the children would naturally 
love to read, and as far as practical, 
books that were classic, avoiding those 
written down for children. Of course 
books along many lines were chosen so 
as to appeal to children of vastly dif- 
ferent tastes, and they had to be care- 
fully graded. A fifth grade boy, when 
the room was first opened, was very 
eager to be there all the time, because, 
as he said, he was reading one of the 
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books. On inquiring which one it was, 
we were much pleased to hear that it 
was Brooks’ Life of Lincoln in the 
Story of the nations series, a book that 
grown people would enjoy. It will be 
noticed that several books of poetry 
were put on the list. In the case of 
Hiawatha which the children use in 
school, a copy was bought as much un- 
like the textbook editions as possible, 
and one in which theillustrations should 
attract the children by helping to tell 
the story. 

Of course we cannot tell how far the 
books have influenced the children. 
They seem to enjoy them and use them 
carefully. The books have certainly 
appealed to the class of children we 
most wished to attract, those who have 
fewer home advantages. 

During the past year we could not 
have regular talks to the children, or 
attempt any story hours, because there 
was no one to give them, and because 
we thought it wiser to wait until the 
novelty of the room wore off. This 
spring, however, in order to arouse an 
interest in nature, talks were given on 
the birds and wild flowers of the region 
by two teachers who kindly volunteered. 
They were authorities on these subjects, 
and what made it more interesting to 
the older people, they had taught them- 
selves by private study and research. 
Both talks were illustrated by colored 
pictures, and the one on flowers by the 
flowers themselves. They were well 
advertised through the newspapers and 
the schools, and were very successful. 
The children remained to ask questions 
and examine the flowers and pictures 
more closely. There has certainly been 
a marked increase in the demand for 
nature books, and, what is better still, 
evidence that the people are studying 
the birds and flowers themselves more 
than ever before. One result has been 
that the librarian will have to become 
learned on these points, as every little 
while some one describes a bird or 
flower, and asks: Miss Temple, what 
was it? The other day a doctor brought 
a specimen of a rare orchid and wanted 
us to mount it for him, as he said it was 


the only one he had and he was afraid 
he’d spoil it. Again he wanted to know 
in what localities certain medicinal 
plants grew. Last summer we began 
posting bulletins of the birds and flow- 
ers of the month, and as far as possible 
exhibited specimens of the wild flow- 
ers themselves. One of our teachers 
has used in her nature work at school, 
a scrapbook of the birds of Berkshire, 
making it herself of the colored Perry 
pictures, and using Faxon & Hoffman's 
handbook as a basis, adding observa- 
tions of her own. Weshall copy it for 
the library. It seems to me that this 
nature work is one of the things really 
worth while, especially in our beautiful 
Berkshire hills. I would like sugges- 
tions. 

We were considering having a series 
of these nature talks, but on asking one 
of the little girls how she liked them, 
she said: 

I thought the talk on birds was lovely 
and I am going tomorrow to hear about 
flowers, but I do wish they would not 
have those talks when it is such lovely 
weather. We have to go to school all 
the week, and if we could only have 
such talks out of doors it would be just 
splendid. The trouble would be that 
the teacher would have trouble keeping 
all the children together. Some of the 
boys would see a bird or a squirrel and 
off they would go. But it would be 
fun all the same. 

As it certainly was beautiful weather, 
the first of May, I actually felt guilty, 
for I, myself, thought the children bet- 
ter be out of doors than in the library, 
even to hear about birds and flowers. 
As will be seen, the same little girl 
suggested that we have such talks in 
the fields. I confess the idea rather 
stunned me, of looking after all those 
children—150 came to the talk on. 
birds—but it might be practical to take 
a small number of those who are really 
interested and in earnest. 

The above conversation taught me 
another lesson; that was, when in doubt 
to ask the boys and girls for their opin- 
ions. I am sure that, if done in the 
right way, they would talk naturally, 
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without self-consciousness, and above 
all, sensibly. I asked the principal of 
one of our schools to tell me what she 
thought of certain children’s books. 
Her answer was: I’ll read them and I’ll 
ask some of the children to read them. 
Their opinions will be worth as much 
as mine. So she gave them to some of 
the teachers to read aloud to their 
classes, and shortly afterwards she told 
me that the boys and girls wished Miss 
B. would bring them more _ books. 
They were delighted with them. 

It may interest those of you who are 
placed ina position similar to ours to 
know of an arrangement that has al- 
ready been made for next winter. We 
cannot afford achildren’s librarian; the 
most we can do is to have a young 
girl oversee the room. But this fall 
one of our best primary teachers will 
spend an hour a week talking to the 
children and telling them stories. I 
would like some suggestions as to this 
story hour. 1 do not want to turn our 
beautiful children’s room into a school- 
room, as I hate to have the children 
cornered everywhere with something 
to learn. Otherwise, I am afraid we 
shall soon be in need of a Mrs Brown- 
ing to sing the song of the children who 
are mentally overworked. It seemed 
to me that the story hour ought to be 
homelike and informal, and the stories 
like those some parents tell their chil- 
dren; stories to make them familiar 
with the best books, and with the heroes 
of history and literature. . 

Although not closely connected with 
my subject, I would like to mention 
the unusual and pretty sight I saw in 
our children’s room last week. There 
is at present a manual training exhibit 
in the room adjoining our children’s 
room. Among other specimens of their 
handiwork are some looms, with the 
little mats in process of completion. 
It happened to be a rainy day, and 
some of the little folks asked if they 
couldn’t go to weaving on their looms. 
I said yes, so they sat down and went 
to work, both boys and girls. It wasas 
pretty a sight as one could wish to see. 
I would have liked their pictures. 
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The new law which authorizes mailing 
a card with writing on it for 1 cent 
makes possible a much more conven- 
ient and economical method for a great 
many uses. To send a stamped post- 
card is a serious expense, which leads 
many institutions to use instead a sheet 
which requires an envelope and a 2 
cent stamp for return, when the card 
would cost no more than the sheet to 
print, couid be returned by simply at- 
taching a I cent stamp, and when re- 
ceived, if made of the standard size, 
7%4x1l2% cm, would fit drawers and 
files used all over the world. The gov- 
ernment has finally recognized the wide- 
spread use of this standard size adopted 
for international bibliography, and by 
most libraries and students of liter- 
ary methods, by furnishing the regular 
stamped card in this size,-21%x413, if 
inches only are given. Some postmas- 
ters through indolence say that they 
are out of stock, or excuse themselves 
from supplying them, but they can be 
had if one insists on it. 

The Postal guide, January 1900, p. 971, 
gives the rules governing the use of 
the new cards following: 

1 Each card must be an unfolded 
piece of cardboard, not exceeding 
8.3x14 cm, and not less than 7.§x12.5 
Cm in size. 

2 Quality and weight must be sub- 
stantially that of the government post- 
card of like size. 

3 They may be of any color not in- 
terfering with legibility of address. 

4 Each card must bear these words 
at the top ofthe address side: ‘Private 
mailing card. Authorized by act of 
congress May Ig, 1898,’ printed or hand- 
stamped. 

5 The message on the cards may be 
in writing or in print, and the message 
side may bear advertisements and illus- 
trations in any color. 

Libraries may well utilize these cards 
much more than they are yet doing. 

; MELvIL Dewey. 
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American Library Association 
Local announcements 


Waukesha, the place of meeting, is a 
delightful summer resort, and will afford 
rest and recuperation to all who attend 
the sessions of the A. L. A. there from 
July 3 to 10 inclusive. There will be 
none of the distractions of the large 
city meetings. 

Madison On Monday, July 8, a splen- 
day did excursion to Madison has 
been planned. The capital of Wiscon- 
sin is famed for its beautiful situation 
among the lakes, and has a special at- 
traction for librarians this year, on ac- 
count of the recent completion of the 
State historical society’s building, one 
of the most notable yet constructed 
for library use. The Chicago & North- 
western Ry. will have entire charge of 
transportation; special trains will be 
provided, round trip tickets will be 
$1.25 each, which is less than the usual 
fare one way. One regular session will 
be held at Madison and it is expected 
that everyone will plan for this trip. 
Milwaukee Opportunity will be given 
for a mid-conference excursion, by 
steam or electric cars to Milwaukee 
and its new library building. 
Bethesda The beautiful Bethesda 
Spring Spring park will be thrown 
open to all our members once or more 
during our stay. At Waukesha the 
local committee is planning an excur- 
sion to Waukesha Beach. 


Hotel arrangements 


Headquarters The Fountain Spring 
house selected for headquarters is a 
large hotel, solidly built of brick and 
stone, beautifully situated on rising 
ground among the trees, and at a dis- 
tance from the other hotels and the 
thickly settled part of the town. Golf 
links are near by for use of the guests. 
The sessions and section meetings will 
be held in the hall and parlors of the 
hotel, and space has been allotted for 
several interesting exhibits. 

The following reduced rates are made 
for the meeting to regular members of 
the association: 


Public Libraries 


Single room, one bed, one person, 
$2.50; or two persons, $2.25 each per 
day. 

Double room, two beds, two persons, 
$2.50; or four persons, $2.25 each per 
day. 

Rooms with bath, one bed,one person, 
$3; or two persons, $2.50 per day each. 

All desiring rooms at this hotel 
should apply direct to J. C. Walker, 
manager Fountain Spring house, Wau- 
kesha, Wis. It is requested that as 
many as possible plan to have a room- 
mate, as although very large the hotel 
may fall short of meeting all demands 
upon it. 

There are other, but smaller hotels, 
and in addition a limited number of 
persons can be accommodated near the 
headquarters hotel at from $1 to $2 a 
day for room and board. Apply to Wal- 
ter R. Frame, box 408, Waukesha, Wis. 

For other local information write to 
L. EF. Stearns, lock box 252, Waukesha, 
Wis. 

Printed list of persons in attendance 


In accordance with a vote of the ex- 
ecutive board the secretary will prepare 
for distribution at the meeting a list of 
those in attendance, both members and 
others. In order to have the list ready 
for the opening session it must be 
printed in advance. 


Railroad The various passenger as- 
ineinee sociations of the North 
plan (Western, Central, Trunk 


line, and New England) have organized 
a rate of one fare and a third for the 
round trip on the usual certificate plan, 
going and returning by the same route. 
To take advantage of this reduction 
each person should purchase a first 
class ticket to Waukesha, at full regu- 
lar fare, and at the some time ask the 
ticket agent for a-—Standard certificate 
for attendance at the meeting of the 
American Library Association at Wau- 
kesha. 

These certificates must be procured 
at the point where the person buys the 
going ticket, in order that the reduced 
rate may be secured for return passage. 
If a through ticket cannot be procured 
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at starting point, purchase first to the 
most convenient Trunk line point and 
there repurchase. Obtain a standard 
certificate with each ticket. No reduc- 
tion will be possible without the cer- 
tificate, which must be delivered to the 
secretary immediately upon arrival at 
Waukesha, and be countersigned both 
by him and by the special agent of the 
passenger associations. It will then, on 
presentation when return ticket is pur- 
chased, entitle the original purchaser 
to a first class ticket to starting point 
on payment of one-third regular fare. 
Certificates are not transferable. No 
refund of fare can be expected because 
of failure to procure certificate, and no 
stop-over will be allowed returning, ex- 
cept at Buffalo or Niagara Falls. Go- 
ing tickets on this plan may be pur- 
chased not earlier than June 29, nor 
later than July 5, and return tickets 
must be secured at Waukesha not later 
than July Io. 

All are desired to procure tickets at 
least one half hour before train time, 
in order to allow the ticket agent time 
to fill out the certificate properly. 

As the fare and one-third does not 
apply to points in Kentucky, Southern 
Virginia, and states south, delegates 
from these regions should buy ticket to 
nearest city north and then obtain 
standard certificate and ticket to Wau- 
kesha. 

Northern Ohio and Lake region 
Charles Orr, Case library, Cleveland 


See that tickets read via Lake Shore 
and Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
Rate, one fare and a third on certificate 
plan described above. Party will leave 
Cleveland at 7.20 p. m. July 2, via the 
Lake Shore Ry., arriving at Chicago at 
7.10 a.m. July 3, having the day for visit- 
ing libraries and sight-seeing. Leave 
Chicago via Chicago & Northwestern 
Ry. at 6 p. m. by special train, arriving 
at Waukesha at 8.30 p. m. 

Indiana, Including Cincinnati and points south 

W.E. Henry, State library, Indianapolis, Ind., 

in charge 

Tickets should read via Big Four and 

Wisconsin Central Rys. Leave Cin- 
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cinnati July 3,8 a. m., and Indianapo- 
lis, 11.45 a.m. via Big Four; arrive Chi- 
cago 5.30 p.m. Leave Chicago 6.15 
p. m. via Wisconsin Central Ry., arrive 
at Waukesha g.I0 p. m. 


Missouri, Nebraska, and West 
Purd B. Wright, Public library, St Joseph, Mo., in 
charge 
Parties will be made up from St Louis, 
Kansas City, and St Joseph and Omaha. 


Minnesota 


Trains leave Minneapolis over Wis- 
consin Central Ry. at 7.25 a. m. and 
7.05 p. m., arriving at Waukesha 7.55 
p.m. and 7.00 a. m. respectively. Gra- 
tia Countryman will answer inquiries. 

Wisconsin; Fox River Valley 

Leave Oshkosh July 3, 5.30 p. m., via 
Wisconsin Central Ry., arrive at Wau- 
kesha at 7.50 p. m. 

Rutherford P. Hayes, 31 Washington 
st., Chicago, member A. L. A. travel 
committee, will gladly answer all ques- 
tions from the middle west concern- 
ing transportation. 


Non-members Persons not now mem- 

attending bers and desiring to at- 
tend may secure the reduced rates 
granted by hotels and railroads, and all 
other privileges, by the payment of the 
annual due, $2, to Gardner M. Jones, 
treasurer, Public library, Salem, Mass., 
either before or at the meeting. 


Post- No post-conference trip 
conference has been arranged this year. 
It is expected that many will attend 
the sessions of the library department 
of the National educational association 
at Detroit, July 10-12 (please notify 
undersigned if you intend to stop off at 
Detroit), and that the special trip 
planned for the eastern parties will 
serve for them as a post-conference. 
Western delegates may arrange for a 
lake trip to Buffalo with these parties, 
stay at the Pan-American exposition 
four days, and reach Waukesha in time 
to take up the reduced fare ticket home. 
Notice of intention to make this trip 
should be sent tothe secretary at once. 
The round trip, Milwaukee to Buffalo 
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and return, will cost about $37, plus 
expenses at Buffalo. A reduction may 
be possible should a number join in this 
trip. 

Any points not covered in this circu- 
lar will be promptiy answered. 

FREDERICK W. Faxon, 
108 Glenway St., Secretary. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Outline of program 
(Subject to changes) 
Wednesday, July 3 (Fountain Spring house 
parlors) 


First session. Evening, 8.30-10.00: Introduc- 
tory session; Proceedings informal. Wel- 
come and response; Friendly greetings. 


Thursday, July 4 


Second session. Morning, 9.00-12.00: Meeting 
. council; 12.30; Council’s annual break- 

ast. 

Third session. Afternoon, 2.30-6.00: Reunions; 
Program by local committee. 

Fourth session. Evening, 8.00-10.00: Public 
meeting; President’s address. Papers— 
What may be done for libraries: 1) By the 
city, T. L. Montgomery; 2) By the state, Dr 
E. A. Birge; 3) By the nation, Herbert Put- 
nam. 


Friday, July 5 


Fifth session. Morning, 10.00-12.30: General 
session. Reports of officers, committees, 
etc.; Miscellaneous business. 

Sixth session. Afternoon, 2.00-5.30: Simulta- 
neous meetings. State librarians associa- 
tion, first session; Children’s Librarians 
section, first session. 

For the Children’s Librarians section the 
chairman is Annie C. Moore of Brooklyn, and 
the secretary, Mary E. Dousman of Milwau- 
kee. Consideration at the first session of 
the section will be of the general topic, The 
selection of books for a children’s library: 
1) Book reviews; 2) Book lists and articles on 
children's reading; 3) The books themselves. 
A 10 or 20 minute paper under each head, and 
discussion by two or three other persons. For 
their second session these topics treated in like 
manner: 1) Opening a children’s room; 2) Ref- 
erence work for children; 3) The librarian’s re- 
lations to the school children and teachers, and, 
The teacher’s relation to the librarian. 
Seventh session. Evening, 8.00-10.co: Simul- 

taneous meetings. State librarians asso- 
ciation, second session; Reunions of Li- 
brary schools alumni. 


Saturday, July 6 


Eighth session. Morning, 10.00-12.30: General 
session; Reports; Miscellaneous business; 
Special papers, etc. 
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Ninth session. Afternoon, 2.00-5.30: Simulta- 
neous meetings. Trustees’ section; College 
and Reference library section; Children's 
Librarians section, second session. 

The Trustees section will give special at- 
tention to the subject of library buildings. 

The College section will take as a general 
subject Twentieth century problems for col- 
lege and reference libraries 

Tenth session. Evening, 7.30-8.30: Committee 
meetings; 8.30, Pragram in charge of com- 
mittee on entertainment with Katharine 
L. Sharp as chairman. 


Sunday, July 7 


No sessions. 

A concert will be given at Bethesda Spring 
park, 3.30 to 5.30 p. m., complimentary to A. L. 
A., from Sen. A. M. Jones. 


Monday, July 8, Madison day 


Morning: Early breakfast, special train for 
Madison. Carriage trip; luncheon at Univer- 
sity gymnasium. 

After luncheon there will be an inspection 
of the new building occupied by the Wisconsin 
State historical society and the library of the 
University of Wisconsin, and the eleventh ses- 
sion, two papers: European and American li- 
braries—a comparison, by Mary W. Plummer, 
Pratt institute free library, Brooklyn; and, From 
the reader's point of view, and the Era of the 
placard, by Prof. James K. Hosmer, of the 
Minneapolis public library. Return to Wau- 
kesha follows, with an informal social evening. 

Tuesday, July 9 

Twelfth session. Papers: Book copyright, 
by Thorvald Solberg, register of copyrights, 
Washington, D. C.; Trusteeship of literature, 
by George Iles of New York, discussion opened 
by Dr Richard T. Ely, of University cf Wis- 
consin. Relationship of publishers, booksell- 
ers, and libraries: 1) R. R. Bowker. editor of 
Library journal, New York city; 2) W. Millard 
Palmer, of Lyon, Kymer & Palmer Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; 3) discussion by various librari- 
ans. 

Thirteenth session. Report and comments 
on the exhibit of Traveling libraries by F. A. 
Hutchins, of Madison, Wis., and Round table 
on the work of State library commissions, in- 
cluding traveling libraries, program under 
direction of Melvil Dewey, director of New 
York State library. Also Catalog section with 
Anderson H. Hopkins,of Chicago, as chairman, 
and Agnes E. Van Valkenburgh, of Milwaukee, 
as secretary. Its program will consist «f gen- 
eral discussion of ccéperative printed card 
catalogs. 

Fourteenth session. A. L.A. council holds 
a meeting in accordance with sections 16 and 
17 of the constitution, to ncminate officers, etc. 
Same evening an elementary institute, with 
Coinelia Marvin, of Madison, Wis., as chair- 
man. Topics: The question of results, Value 
of training for librarianship, Preparation for 
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library work outside the library, Some estab- 
lished principles of librarianship, limitations 
of libraries, Opportunities. 


Wednesday, July 10 
Fifteenth session. Round table on the work 
of State library associations and Women’s 


clubs in advancing library interests, program 
under direction of Marilla Waite Freeman, 


librarian of public library, Michigan City, Ind., . 


and president of the Indiana library associa- 

tion. Also on Professional instruction in bibli- 

ography, chairman Aksel G. S. Josephson, of 
hicago. ~ 

Sixteenth session. Wednesday afternoon, 
July 19, general session for election of officers, 
final reports, resolutions, and unfinished busi- 
ness. 

Evening: Leave Waukesha for, a) library 
inspection tour; b) N. E. A, library department 
sessions at Detroit; c) Pan-American exposi- 
tion at Buffalo. 


Tuesday, July 16, at Waukesha 
Final adjournment. 
Trustees should attend 


The association urges upon boards of library 
directors or trustees the importance of repre- 
sentation at the meeting by one or more of 
their members. The Trustees’ section is one 
of the most important sections of the conven- 
tion. 

Librarians ought to be sent 


The sending of the librarian, expenses paid 
(or at least leave of absence and full pay given 
to anyone of the staff who attends), cannot be 
too strongly urged. An increasing number of 
libraries is thus represented each year, as trus- 
tees come to realize the benefit such attend- 
ance is to their library and its public. No pro- 
gressive library fails to have a representative 
at the annual meeting. 

Amendment to constitution 

Notice is hereby given members of the pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution, recom- 
mended by the council (Montreal Proceedings, 
p. 142). Ratification vote will be taken at the 
Waukesha meeting: 

To amend Section 17 by striking out the 
words ‘‘of the association” where they occur in 
the tenth line. FREDERICK W. FAXoNn, 

Secretary. 


National Association of State Libra- 
rians 

L. D. Carver of Maine, president; 

Henry of Indiana, secretary 

This association will hold its fourth 

annual meeting at Waukesha, Wis., 

July 5, 1901. The following program 
will be presented: 


W. E. 
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First session 


2.00 to 5.30 p.m. Early newspaper literature 
in Ohio, C. B. Galbreath, State librarian 
of Ohio; The Decimal classification in cat- 
aloging’ public documents, Artena M. 
Chapin, cataloger, Indiana state library; 
The Free distribution of state documents 
and the limits thereto, L. D. Carver, State 
librarian of Maine; The gathering of local 
history material, Reuben G. Thwaites, sec- 
retary and superintendent Wisconsin His- 
torical society. 


Second session 


8.00 to 10.00 p. m. State librarians: their duties 
and powers relative to library commissions 
and free libraries, Dr George E. Reed, 
state librarian of Pennsylvania; Should the 
state Joan books from its reference library, 
and if so,on what conditions and under 
what limitations? Johnson Bringham, State 
librarian of Iowa. Election of officers. 





Library department of N. E. A. 
Detroit, July 11-12, 1901 
Sessions in Central M. E. church chapel 


Robert C. Metcalf, Boston, Mass, president; 
Jerome H, Raymond, Morgantown, W. Va., 
vice-president; Mary Eileen Ahern, Chicago, 
Ill., secretary. 


Thursday afternoon, July 11 


1. President's address—R. C. Metcalf, super- 

visor of schools, Boston, Mass. 

The library movement and what it means— 

James H. Canfield, librarian of Columbia 

university, New York city. 

3. The library and the school in the south— 
G. F. Boyd, president State teachers’ asso- 
ciation, Mississippi. 

4. What the normal schools can do for teach- 
ers on the library side—a) Irene Warren, 
librarian, School of education, university 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. b) Ange V. 
Milner, librarian, State normal university, 
Normal, Ill. 


to 


Friday afternoon, July 12 


1. How shall children be led to love good 
books—-Isabel Lawrence, training teacher, 
State normal school, St Cloud, Minn. 

The place of the library in education— 

Melvil Dewey, director New York State 

library. 

3. The library and school as coédrdinate 
forces in education— Livingstone McCart- 
ney, superintendent of public schools, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

4. Address by representative of the American 

Library Association. 
F. M. Crunden, of the St. Louis public li- 
brary, will represent the Library depart- 
ment on the general program at one of 
the evening sessions. 
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An Outline Program of the Work work of the Ontario library association 


of the Ontario Library 
Association* 
E. A. Hardy, librarian Lindsay public library 


The first question to be met in the 
organization of the Ontario library as- 
sociation may be stated simply thus, Is: 
it worth while? The answer lies in the 
magnitude of the library movement in 
Ontario, its permanence, its general dis- 
tribution, and its tendency toward a 
healthy growth. The following statis- 
tics are thoroughly satisfactory on every 
point: As to magnitude, in the 18 years, 
1883-1899, the public libraries of On- 
tario spent over $2,250,000, and had a 
circulation of nearly 21,000,000v. As 
to permanence, the report of the Min- 
ister of education for 1882 mentions 130 
mechanics’ institutes, many of which 
had then been in operation over 10 
years; the report for 1900 just issued 
shows that 124 of these libraries are 
still in operation, all having grown con- 
siderably, and 52 having become free 
libraries. The 6 that died were located 
in very small places. As to distribu- 
tion, every county and district in the 
province shares in the movement, the 
counties most honored being Bruce 
with 22 libraries, York 21, Grey 16, and 
Huronts5. Asto growth, a comparison 
of 1883 and 1899 will be extremely sug- 
gestive: 

No. of Members 

libraries or bor- Circula- Vols. in 
Date. reporting. rowers. Receipts. tion. library. 
1883 93 13.672 $ 59,710.00 251,890 154,093 
1899 (9 mos) 371 129.713 173,042.87 2,048,904 918,022 

It should be added that this large 
growth is not owing to any active prop- 
aganda, but to judicious legislation and 
to local demands. - 

It is felt that now is an opportune 
time for a codperative movement in li- 
brary matters, and the purpose of this 
paper is to suggest various lines of action 
for an active library association. Natu- 
rally, the ideas in their simplest and 
clearest form are what you want, and 
these will constitute what I have to say. 

I will consider, then, in outline, the 





*Read before the Ontario library association at To- 
ronto, April g, 1901. 


under four general aspects: 

1 Assistance to libraries. 

2 Assistance to the general public. 

3 Assistance to the schools. 

4 Assistance to Sunday-school libra- 
ries. 

I Assistance to libraries—1) In the se- 
lection of books. By the issuing of 
quarterly bulletins, giving generous 
lists of the new books, prices, and pub- 
lishers, said lists to be compiled bya 
committee of the association. By the 
issuing of a pamphlet after the model 
of the New York State library, naming 
the best books of the year, i. e., the best 
for Canadian libraries, compiled by a 
committee of the association from lists 
sent in by members of the association. 
By bibliographies on special subjects, 
e. g., Canadian history, electricity, 
trades’ unions, monopolies and com- 
bines, compiled by experts. 

2) In the introduction of modern 
methods. By bulletins describing the 
various loan-charging systems, book- 
shelving, magazine files, binding, etc. 
By personal visits of our leading libra- 
rians to the smaller libraries. It is 
surely an impossibility for one inspector 
of public libraries to visit each of our 
400 and more libraries except at long 
intervals. By endeavoring to bring at 
least one library in each county up to 
a modern standard in methods, and 
by inducing the other librarians and 
trustees to visit it, possibly by county 
conventions of librarians to cause its 
light to illuminate the whole county. 

3) In classification of books and 
cataloging. There can be no question 
of the crying need of improvement in 
these matters. The classification in 
many of our libraries isa scandal. Fic- 
tion is found everywhere but in fiction. 
It masquerades as history, general liter- 
ature, voyages, religion, miscellaneous, 
and I know not what else. It is an 
open secret that this is generally done. 
Is it not time that books were classified 
on aself-respecting and scientific basis? 
To accomplish a better classification 
would entail much labor, but tf pam- 
phlets were issued setting forth the best 
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systems, there could be found by every 
board persons who would do this work 
and do it well. Copies of the A. L.A. 
model catalog might be furnished to all 
libraries at present without it. 

As to cataloging, much could be said. 
I have no knowledge as to how many 
libraries have printed catalogs, and as 
to how many of these are satisfactory. 
Card catalogs are practically unknown 
outside of the cities. For want of good 
indexes as to the content of your libra- 
ries, much of their value is completely 
destroyed. Thoroughly good catalog- 
ing would enormously increase the use- 
fulness of our libraries, especially to 
the thoughtful class of readers. 

4) In the training of librarians. 
Skilled workmanship is everywhere in 
demand, and library work should be un- 
der the direction of trained librarians 
just as truly as school work is under 
trained teachers. If the public library 
is the great public university, then its 
functions should be rightly discharged, 
and it is serious waste of public funds 
not to give the public as skilled man- 
agement as is possible. How shall 
training be secured for our librarians? 
By summer courses in literary work at 
London, Hamilton, Toronto, and Ot- 
tawa. By librarians spending a week 
- or two during the year at our city libra- 
ries and carefully observing their work- 
ing. These two methods would not 
give expert librarians, it is true, but 
they would result in a great improve- 
ment in the present conditions of things 
and might lead to something more 
complete. A further step might be 
for the education department to pre- 
scribe ashort course of study in library 
history and science, and grant a certifi- 
cate in passing a simple examination; 
and then requirea certificated librarian 
as a condition of the full government 
grant, or add a bonus for the same con- 
ditions. 

5) In the use and collection of peri- 
odicals. The general practice of our 
librarians is to auction off their period- 
icals, reserving none, or, at most, two or 
three for binding. This practice is due 
to two causes, lack of funds and failure 
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to appreciate the value of bound peri- 
odicals. The O. L. A. cannot remove 
the first cause, but it can do something 
with the second. The attention of li- 
brarians can be called to the value of 
sets of periodicals, both for general 
reading and for study, and once their 
value is realized, many of our librarians 
would devote money and attention to 
this department. I quote here the cir- 
culation in one public library as a tes- 
timony to the popularity of bound 
periodicals; with 5g9v: in the library 
the circulation last year was 502, a rate 
of circulation second only to fiction. 
Two other points may be noted in peri- 
odicals, the best way to use them and 
the most economical way to stock your 
library. I do not see how they can be 
used to anything like their full value 
without an index, but I am not suffi- 
ciently familiar with Poole’s or other 
index to know what to recommend. 
Our leading librarians can tell us that. 
As to acquiring periodicals, there are 
many ways: e.g., keep your own and 
bind them; buy bound volumes from 
publishers, or from second-hand dealers 
or private individuals, or exchange with 
other libraries. One thing might easily 
be done: Gather in all the periodicals 
you can by donations (never mind how 
many duplicates you get) and exchange. 
The O. L. A. might well follow the plan 
of some American associations and pro- 
vide a central medium of exchange. 

6) In coéperation. In the codpera- 
tion of small libraries with the large 
libraries lies the secret of much effi- 
ciency. Most of our small libraries 
can provide only for the chief books 
in each department and a choice se- 
lection of current books. If they do 
this they do well. For the studiously 
disposed they can do little; but the 
students are few while their wants are 
many. If the books they need can be 
loaned by our large libraries through 
the small local libraries, their needs will 
be met and much duplication avoided. 
I take an example: A lawyer ina small 
town is preparing an article on the his- 
tory of municipal government in En- 
gland. His public library possesses 
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only one book on the subject, Shaw’s 
municipal government in Great Britain 
He, perhaps, has three or four books in 
his own library, but is anxious to con- 
sult the leading works on the topic, but 
neither he nor his library can afford to 
buy them. In Toronto those much de- 
sired books are reposing peacefully on 
the shelves of three or four libraries, 
possibly gathering dust (if they have 
such a thing in so intellectual a center). 
Now, why should his public library not 
be able to apply for those books and 
get the loan of them for a short period? 

Again, the librarians in each county 
might codperate in interloaning and to 
prevent duplicating. For instance, in 
a county with 12 libraries or more, two 
or three sets of such works as Lecky’s 
History of England in the eighteenth 
century, Gardiner’s Histories of the 
Stuart period, Masson’s Life of Milton, 
properly located, might serve the whole 
county. This county or district co- 
operation would assist materially in en- 
abling the smaller libraries to specialize 
a little. In one county, library A could 
devote a small portion of its funds sys- 
tematically fora period of years to Eng- 
lish history, library B to Canadian his- 
tory, library C to biography, etc. In 
some such way smaller public libraries 
could be of service in fostering real in- 
tellectual progress. 

7) In the matter of public docu- 
ments It is a simple matter to pre- 
pare the bound public documents for 
the use of the public, but it is not so 
easy to handle the unbound govern- 
ment publications. The Ontario gov- 
ernment distributes its documents to 
newspapers and public libraries; most 
of them are consigned to the flames, 
unwept, unhonored, and unsung. The 
remainder are regularly dealt with at 
house-cleaning periods, and left undis- 
turbed in the interval, no man knowing 
what the heap on the top of the book- 
cases contains, or where to look for any 
given report of any certain year. Even 
valuable foreign documents, such as the 
A. L. A. model catalog, may suffer the 
same fate. 

Why should the government's money 
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be wasted in this fashion? Two reme- 
dies suggest themselves, a_ better 
method of distribution and a better 
method of classification and use. I 
will deal only with the latter. In the 
Lindsay public library the following 
scheme has been adopted: The docu- 
ments were first divided into Ontario 
documents, Dominion documents, and 
General documents. These main clauses 
were again divided into sub-classes, the 
Ontario documents into agricultural, 
educational, financial, charities, etc., 
legal and miscellaneous. Each of these 
sub-classes was given a sub-class letter 
along with the class letter; thus D. E. 
for educational documents; D. F. for 
financial documents; D. L. for legal 
documents, etc. These sub-classes were 
again divided according to the respec- 
tive reports issued in each class, and 
each kind of report numbered. Thus 
the financial documents were divided 
into: 

D. F. 1 Estimates province of On- 
tario. 

D. F. 2 Report inspector of insur- 
ance. 

D. F. 3 Report financial statements 
of loan companies, etc. 

D. F. 4 Report municipal addits. 

D. F. 5 Public accounts province of 
Ontario. 

So much forthe classification. Then 
the reports were placed on the shelves, 
upright, like books, and between each 
class an inch board about 10 inches 
high was placed, labeled D.L., D. E., 
D. F., D. H., etc. Then between each 
kind of report %-inch pieces were 
placed, numbered I, 2, 3, 4, 5,etc. Thus 
the documents were practically pigeon- 
holed with movable partitions, and all 
the reports of the same kind being 
in the one place, they were all access- 
ible at a moment’s notice, and addi- 
tional documents can be added ad lib- 
itum. 

Another point about public docu- 
ments. How many libraries in the 


province should attempt complete sets 
of Canadian documents, Dominion and 
Provincial?- How many should attempt 
complete sets of the Ontario docu- 
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ments? How many should attempt 
any foreign documents, and what kind 
should be sought? The O. L. A.can do 
much in answering these questions. 

8) In affiliation of special libraries. 
The statute provides that teachers’ in- 
stitutes and farmers’ institutes may af- 
filiate with public libraries and have 
representation on the board. This is 
an admirable provision, and will solve 
the problem in many counties of how to 
make these special libraries effective. 
I do not know how many teachers’ or 
farmers’ institutes have affiliated as yet, 
but the O. L. A. could doubtless assist 
in this direction. The attention of the 
Minister of education might also be 
called to the desirability of providing 
for the affiliation of county historical 
societies. 

I have thus briefly outlined the work 
of the O. L. A. with regard to assist- 
ance to the public libraries of the prov- 
ince. I must just touch on the remain- 
ing phases. 

2 Assistance to the general public—1) By 
stimulating public interest in the library 
movement. This should lead to the 
planting of new libraries, to the chang- 
ing of subscription into free libraries, 
to the securing of buildings for libra- 
ries, either by taxation or donation. 
There should be such a general inter- 
est in the public library in every com- 
munity that a steady stream of dona- 
tions should flow in its direction.’ For 
instance, some judicious advertising 
might bring to a library sets of the On- 
tario statutes, sets and odd volumes of 
periodicals, a fairly complete set of 
Canadian school books, sets of pro- 
ceedings of the county council, early 
Canadian books, etc. 

2) By issuing of special bibliogra- 
phies of permanent and temporary in- 
terest, e. g.,on such topics as: The Set- 
tlement of Canada, Imperial federation, 
South Africa, Technical education, 
Canadian public documents. 

These would be of much value to the 
more thoughtful readers in indicating 
to them the literature of a subject, and 
putting them on the track of what they 
want. 
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3) By the publication of a Canadian 
bibliography. I need not speak of the 
desirability of such a work. The ques- 
tion is as to ways and means. In this 
connection the O. L. A. might assist in 
both the preparation and the financing 
of it. 

4) In regard to local history. The 
movement to gather and preserve the 
data of the local history of the province 
is rapidly spreading, and the public li- 
braries should work im harmony with 
it. I have already suggested the affilia- 
tion of county historical societies with 
our public libraries; and even if affilia- 
tion be not secured, the public library 
might act as custodian of the historical 
societies’ books and print the list in 
their catalog. The libraries might also 
do something to aid the movement by 
stocking up on Canadian history in 
general and local history in particular. 
The O. L. A. might also suggest to the 
newspapers of the country that their 
files be deposited in the town or county 
vaults, except for the immediately pre- 
ceding years which they are frequently 
using. 

3 Assistance to the schools—The two 
phases of this part of the subject are: 
a) the relation of the public libraries to 
the schools, and b) school libraries. 

4 Assistance to Sunday-school libraries— 
Sunday-school library statistics are not 
available, but taking the lowest possi- 
ble basis there must be at least 2500 
Sunday-school libraries in Ontario, with 
possibly 250,coov., say I,500,000 circu- 
lation, spending at least $20,000 an- 
nually. I know one Sunday-school li- 
brary whose librarian is a college gradu- 
ate of high literary culture. They spend 
from $75 to $100 annually for books 
and buy only the very best literature. 
They have about 1ooov. with a circula- 
tion of 5000. In many places the Sun- 
day-school library is the only means of 
supplying books to the people. 

The O. L. A. could be of very con- 
siderable assistance to Sunday-school 
libraries in preparing lists of books 
suitable for their purposes, and by ele- 
vating the standard of the literature 
that finds its way into these libraries. 
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I have tried to sketch some lines of 
work that lie before the Ontario library 
association. How to accomplish it will 
need very careful consideration, but I 
may close my paper with two or three 
suggestions: 

1 All the publications ofthe O. L. A. 
should be issued as government docu- 
ments, furnished free to all public libra- 
ries, and to all interested, on applica- 
tion. 

2 To organize and successfully carry 
on the work outlined considerable 
money would be required. The avail- 


able sources of revenue are the libra-. 


ries, the publishers, individuals, and the 
government. Funds _ from libraries, 
publishers, and individuals would be 
voluntary and dictated largely by self- 
interest. The government might divert 
a portion of its present grant for library 
purposes, say IO per cent, or it might 
make an additional appropriation. 

3 A library commission might be 
created by the government; like the 
Wisconsin library commission, for in- 
stance. 

The presence of so many representa- 
tives from the various sections and li- 
brary interests of the province, is an 
encouragement to hope that the library 
movement in Ontario is now entering 
upon a period of progress, scientifically 
directed, that will, in connection with 
her school system, place Ontario among 
the most highly cultured and genuinely 
prosperous portions of the world. 


Here is an old story from a new 
source: 

The difficulty of determining what 
should be preserved in our public libra- 
ries is daily becoming greater. Last 
year the proposal of the British mu- 
seum trustees to disperse files of news- 
papers among different municipal au- 
thorities, and to destroy some matter 
that was held to be unworthy of pres- 
ervation, had to be abandoned owing to 
the strong opposition shown to the bill 
for ziving effect to the suggestion.— 
The Library record of Australasia. 
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A. L. A. Rallying Song, 1901 


Tune: Battle hymn of the Republic 


Our eyes have seen the glory of the 
century dawning new; 
We are soldiers in the vanguard, and 
in numbers not a few; 
We choose Progress for our watchword, 
and our hearts are ever true; 
Our work is marching on. 


We will bear our stately banners into 
realms of darkest night; 
And will never cease from labor till we 
bring to them the light; 
Then with added friends and comrades 
will press onward in our might; 
Our light is marching on. 


When our valiant band, triumphant, 
feels its active service o’er, 

And when younger spirits fill the ranks 
our veterans filled before, 

Loyal hosts shall bear our standards 
though we march with them no 
more; 


Our truth is marching on. 
Z. S.A, 


Library Work with Children—Prize 
Contest 


Evva L. Moore, librarian Scoville institute, 
Oak Park, IIl. 


By occasional book talks in the 
schools, by reading, and story hours in 
the library, and by personal attention, 
we have been bringing before the chil- 
dren the book-side, the literary side of 
the library, to the exclusion and almost 
total neglect of the technical side. 

The need of teaching the children 
the use of catalogs and indexes came 
to us recently with insistent demands, 
just as, earlier in the year, the neces- 
sity for good reading had presented its 
claims. 

After some consideration we decided 
that to have any results in the short 
time left before the summer vacation, 
the element of competition must come 
in. 

We arranged, therefore, a prize con- 
test, which would not only familiarize 
those taking part with the card catalog, 
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but teach them the authors and titles 
of books, and help them to know books 
by author and subjects as well as by 
titles. 

For a number of reasons we limited 
the contest to children in grades fourth, 
fifth and sixth. The test consisted in 
filling in the call numbers taken from 
the card catalog in the children’s room, 
ona printed Selected list of books on 
nature, issued recently by the library. 
The whole, when completed, was to be 
handed in in manuscript form. 

The conditions of the contest, the 
classification of the books, the arrange- 
ment on the shelves, the catalog, and 
its use as a key to the contents of the 
library, were all carefully explained by 
means of school talks. By the use of 
blackboards, books and sample catalog, 
the information was given in the form 
of object lessons. 

The presentation of such subjects by 
school talks was an experiment, a trial, 
undertaken with some misgivings, but 
rewarded by good attention, lively in- 
terest, and enthusiasm. The readiness 
with which the children comprehended 
was a matter of continual surprise to us. 

The school talks followed a care- 
fully prepared outline, which can be 
given here but briefly: The book and 
its title-page; A library; Care of books; 
Children’s room; Classification of books; 
Call numbers; Catalog; Object lesson. 

After the first few days of the enthu- 
siasm which belongs to youth, and 
which caused the room to be over- 
crowded, things moved along smoothly 
and satisfactorily. Most of the chil- 
dren, finding real pleasure in it, looked 
upon it as fun rather than as a task. 

The prizes were books, one to each 
grade. Blanchan’s Bird neighbors, for 
fifth and sixth grades, and Olive Thorn 
Miller’s First book of birds, to fourth 
grade. 

As a result the children’s librarian 
reports a marked improvement in use 
of catalog and ability to find books on 
the shelves from the catalog. As the 
work has been successful, we hope to 
carry it on next year, especially the 
school talks. 
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Ohio Library Association 
Seventh annual meeting, Sandusky, Oct. 1-4, 
1901 
Outline of program 
(Subject to possible changes) 

Tuesday, October 1 
Evening: Reception in Public library. 

Wednesday, October 2 


Morning: 1) Reports of secretary and treasurer. 
2) Paper on some topic ‘of general interest 
to smaller libraries. 3) Reports ‘of com- 
mittees—a) Relation of libraries toschools; 
b) Library training; c) Library extension. 

Afternoon: Out-of-door excursion. 

Evening: Public session. 1) Address of wel- 
come. 2) President’s address. 3) Address 
by R. R. Bowker. 4) Address by a repre- 
sentative of Sandusky Library association. 
5) Address by E. O. Randall. Subject: 
Collection of historical material by libraries. 


Thursday, October 3 


Morning: 1) Short business session with re- 
ports of auditing committee and committee 
on necrology. 2) Message from the A. L. 
A., Electra C. Doren. 3) Section meet- 
ings. 

Afternoon: 1) Exposition of existing library 
laws. 2) Symposium, led by W. T. Porter. 
Subject: What has been done in various 
communities under these laws. 3) Report 
of Legislative committee. 

Evening: Social meeting. 

Friday, October 4 

Morning: 1) Business session. 2) Paper of 

a to smaller libraries. 3) Question 
Ox. 


Meeting at Brevard, N. C., in 1902 


An invitation to consider Brevard, 
N. C., as a meeting place for the Amer- 
ican Library Association next year has 
been sent to members of the A. L. A. 
A very attractive booklet setting forth 
the beauties and delights of the region 
accompanies the invitation, and tempts 
one to wish that place might be chosen. 

In writing of Brevard as a meeting 
place for the A. L. A. in 1902, Mr Hayes 
speaks as follows: 

The regular tourist tickets on sale 
every day of the year from all points, 
and good six months from date of sale 
in which to return, can be used to Ashe- 
ville or Tryon, en route to Brevard. 
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The fact of this tourist rate being in 
effect the year round will enable mem- 
bers to take their vacations either be- 
fore or after the meeting at Brevard. 

The Sapphire country is an_ ideal 
place for a summer outing. You can 
either lose yourself in the mountain 
wilderness or mingle with the fashion- 
able throngs at the resorts. You can 
live in a palace, surrounded by every 
convenience and luxury, or abide ina 
cabin and subsist on your own “catch.” 
In either case you will be ‘‘cool” and 
enjoy good sport, comfort, and health. 

Board can be obtained through the 
mountains at from $12 per month up. 

RUTHERFORD P. Hayes. 


A. L. A. Meeting for 1902 


Members have received the attrac- 
tive circular from the Southern railway 
which wishes the meeting at Brevard, 
N.C. This certainly has many attrac- 
tions, its chief drawback being the fact 
that it is so near Atlanta, where we re- 
cently met, in a section that has very 
few libraries and would send very few 
delegates, and;where the meeting would 
not have enough of the missionary in- 
fluence to produce results sufficient to 
justify the extra time and cost of get- 
ting to a point so distant from the 
homes of most of those who usually 
attend our meetings. Experience shows 
that only a limited number can be in- 
duced to go to the distant points, and 
that the greatest good of the greatest 
number comes from more central meet- 
ing places, unless there are extreme 
reasons for selecting distant points. 

The strongest argument for Brevard 
is that it would bring the whole body 
of members together during the session, 
free from the distractions of a large 
city. There seems to be practically 
unanimous agreement that the most 
enjoyable and profitable meetings are 
held under these conditions. 

At Montreal the proposition so often 
made that the A. L. A. repeat its en- 
joyable meeting at Lake Placid resulted 
in a definite invitation from the great 
club which has grown up there since 
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1894. The New York State association 
after trying one year voted unanimously 
to adopt this as its regular annual meet- 
ing place because of the marked attrac- 
tions. Many believe that this point, so 
central for Canada and the northeast- 
ern states, where the A. L. A. has most 
members, is the best for 1902. As bear- 
ing on this the railroad supplies the fol- 
lowing list of cost of round trip tickets, 
from which the comparative cost of 
getting to the various points can be 
readily seen. Even Washington, which 
counts as asouthern city, is nearer Lake 
Placid, while only Cincinnati, Atlanta 
and St Louis would be gainers by go- 
ing south. 


Placid 
From To Waukesha To Brevard To Lake 
Boston ‘ $37.00 $37.20 $13.25 
New York . 30.35 30.55 13.05 
Washington 26.50 21.85 21.75 
Cincinnati . 14.30 18.40 28.35 
Atlanta . 32.20 10.70 38.60 
Chicago . 3.67 28.50 26.90 
St Louis 13.70 26.80 33-95 
Montreal 27.67 45.07 6.05 
Buffalo... 21.67 29.87 12.00 
Philadelphia . 28.00 27.20 16.40 
Albany 29.87 34.47 9.00 
Pittsburg 19.67 29.35 21.10 


MELVIL DEwey. 


Library Meetings 


Connecticut—The spring meeting of the 
Connecticut library association was held 
Tuesday, May 21, at Branford, Conn. 
The beautiful James Blackstone memo- 
rial library, the most costly and elabo- 
rate town library in the state, was deco- 
rated with potted plants and great 
quantities of spring flowers in honor of 
the occasion. Members of the associ- 
ation were cordially greeted by mem- 
bers of the board of trustees, and those 
arriving early had ample opportunity 
to note the many interesting architec- 
tural features of the building. The 
meeting was called to order at 10.30, 
the president, Henry L. Whitney, in the 
chair. Dr Chas. W. Gaylord, secretary 
of the board of trustees, extended hearty 
words of welcome, following with an 
interesting account of the early days of 
Branford’s struggle toward the estab- 
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lishment of a reading-room or library, 
and how generously the efforts of those 
interested were met by the late Hon. 
T. B. Blackstone of Chicago, who 
erected the present magnificent build- 
ing and presented it, with a liberal run- 
ning allowance, to his former towns- 
people, the citizens of Branford. 

Mr Whitney, speaking of the work 
of the library at the present time, re- 
ferred to the great advantages derived 
from “right beginnings,” of the tact and 
energy required to stimulate the inter- 
est of the public when the “newness” of 
a library has somewhat worn off, re- 
ferring particularly to the work accom- 
plished by former librarians, Arthur W. 
Tyler and Susan A. Hutchinson. 

The second paper on the program, 

English and American libraries, was 
read by Andrew Keogh of Yale univer- 
sity library. Mr Keogh’s paper was an 
interesting comparison of the libraries 
of the two countries. 
. Following Mr Keogh, Prof. Addison 
Van Name, of Yale university library, 
gave an informal talk on the British 
museum catalog, showing several vol- 
umes as specimens. 

James L. Whitney, of the Boston 
public library, read a paper on the early 
history of that library, giving also a 
few very interesting facts in the history 
of the founding of the two university 
libraries—Yale and Harvard. Among 
the books used in illustrating his paper 
Mr Whitney drew attention to one old 
volume, one of the original volumes 
given at that meeting of II ministers, 
when each gave books for a library, 
saying, I give these books for founding 
a college in Connecticut. 

Apropos of this, Pres. Whitney sug- 
gested that members of the association 
visit the monument erected by the Co- 
lonial dames in memory of the found- 
ers of Yale university; also the site of 
the house in which the II ministers 
met, the foundations of which are still 
the same. Those present were also di- 
rected to the monument of Rev. Rob- 
bins Battell, the hero of Rose Terry 
Cooke’s Steadfast. 

The public and library methods, read 
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by Frances B. Hawley of New York, 
was the only paper on the afternoon 
program. In a very bright and inter- 
esting manner Miss Hawley viewed the 
so-called red-tape methods of the li- 
brary from the point of the borrower, 
rehearsing the grievances of many read- 
ers, and closing with the plea that the 
best service that a library has be placed 
at the delivery desk. 

A discussion arose as to the suitabil- 
ity of Puck and Judge for library read- 
ing-rooms. General opinion deter- 
mined that either both be included or 
both be excluded from among our peri- 
odicals; that neither, for political rea- 
sons, should alone be subscribed for. 

The meeting adjourned for examina- 
tion of the building on the part of some 
of the members, while others left for a 
trolley trip to Double Beach on the 
beautiful Sound shore. 

Anna HApL_ey, Sec’y. 


Massachusetts— The annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts library club was held 
at Methuen, June 12, Igo!. 

A short trip on the Boston & Maine 
railroad brought a large number of 
Massachusetts Library club members 
to North Lawrence, whence they em- 
barked on electric cars for Methuen, 
arriving there somewhat behind sched- 
uled time, so that the meeting was not 
called to order by its retiring president, 
Mr Koopman, until 11.45 a. m., which 
rather curtailed the proceedings and 
entirely did away with all discussion. 

’ The Hon. Joseph S. Howe, trustee of 
the library, welcomed the club and gave 
them a short history of the town of 
Methuen and its libraries. 

The town of Methuen, originally a 
part of Haverhill, was incorporated in 
1725; it was in this town that the Ly- 
ceum system of the country originated. 
The first library was formed by citizens 
in 1792. It was called the Methuen so- 
cial library. Its catalog contained 233 
books, a large proportion of which 
were theological, 61 being religious 
books, and 22, volumes of sermons. 
Mr Howe held in his hand the old and 
somewhat dilapidated catalog of the 
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library, from which he read extracts of 
its by-laws and regulations One regu- 
lation which much amused the meeting, 
was to the effect that all sums for dam- 
age to books were to be agreed upon 
between the librarian and reader. Mr 
Howe described a few of the interest- 
ing things, and places, to see in the 
town, and then told of the origin of the 
library in which the meeting was held. 
He said that Mr Nevins, in whose 
memory it was erected, was born in 
Salem near by, but moved, when a boy, 
to Methuen, in which town he ultimately 
made his home after succeeding in busi- 
ness as an entirely self-made man. He 
died in 1881, and the library was built 
and endowed by his widow and sons. 

It is not a public library in one sense, 
though all residents of Methuen are 
entitled to its use, for it was founded 
by private individuals, and is endowed 
with a sufficient sum for its mainte- 
nance for all time. It is managed by 
a board of seven trustees, five of whom 
are perpetual and two elected by the 
town. In this way politics are entirely 
excluded from its administration. It 
was opened in January, 1887, with 
10,000v., arranged by size on the shelves, 
and cataloged by Harriet Ames, who 
selected the books. Since that date 
5000 books have been added, and these 
are cataloged on Library Bureau stand- 
ard catalog cards, filed in one of its 
handsome oak tray cases. The yearly 
issues amount to about 20,000v. No 
report is published, but particulars are 
given from time to time by its librarian, 
Miss Crosby, and two women assistants, 
who constitute the staff. 

Miss Temple, of North Adams pub- 
lic library, read a paper on, A selected 
library for children,* and spoke of gen- 
eral work for children. 

Mrs Saunders, of Pawtucket public 
library, then gave her views on The 
child as a link between the library and 
the home, giving instance where she 
had seen the undoubted results of li- 
brary work through the child in the 
home. She advocated the use of pic- 


* This paper is printed on another page. 


tures as a means of creating interest in 
the first instance, and showed collection 
of the Perry pictures mounted, classi- 
fied, and bound into books which she 
circulated freely, in the same way as 
the books themselves, with good results. 

Mrs Root of Providence public li- 
brary, then told of the work in the 
children’s room, and spoke of the prac- 
tical problems they had to solve. She 
said the help of the teacher was essen- 
tial, and they were allowed to take out 
10 books at a time either to issue to 
children or for their own use. She 
told of the classroom work and the fa- 
cilities for study. She said they sent 
out invitations to the schools, and the 
result had been an increase of readers; 
that they had found the schools most 
responsive to library work, and that in 
cases where the schools were far off 
from the library, books had been sent 
to them for the use of the children. She 
spoke of nature work with the children 
and its beneficial effects, and said that 
on the librarian’s desk some flower, or 
unusual specimen, was always placed 
to stimulate the children’s interest and 
curiosity. 

She truly said that one of the great 
needs of children’s work was a means 
of obtaining codperative book selection, 
which was quite as much required as 
coéperative cataloging. 

Mr Wellman then gave a few notes 
on the Brookline Public library school 
reference work, which he considered 
the second step in work with children. 
He said that comparatively few people, 
even in these days, understood the use 
of the card catalog, and spoke of a 
lady who when told she would find the 
book she wanted in it, after a long time 
of apparently disconsolate research, re- 
turned, saying, The book wasn’t there, 
there were nothing but cards in the 
case. Hesaid he had often found that 
people could not find an author unless 
it was immediately behind a guide 
card, and said it was a curious thing 
how few people, and children also, knew 
their alphabet. 

He told of how they tried to cure 
this want of intelligence in the use of 
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books, by teaching the children the use 
of reference books as sources of infor- 
mation, explaining their method of be- 
ginning from the beginning of the book 
showing it in sheet, in course of bind- 
ing, etc., explaining the table of con- 
tents, the index, and when the one 
should be used, and how the other, 
drawing attention to the value of the 
preface as a statement of the author’s 
views of his work. 

He said that self-education through 
books should be made obtainable to 
children, and referred incidentally to 
the work done by Mr Ballinger at Car- 
diff (Wales) public library for children, 
and also at Cedar Rapids. He said it 
had come to his notice of late that 
most people regarded the libraries as a 
reservoir of amusing books, and had 
not the faintest conception of their 
resources in other directions. 

He spoke of the importance of em- 
phasizing the alphabet in teaching chil- 
dren reading, as he had found that chil- 
dren were utterly lost in the use of an 
encyclopedia, or dictionary, simply be- 
cause they had no idea of alphabetical 
sequence. He told how teachers came 
to the reference room with their classes 
to consult the collection of selected 
books, and spoke of the necessity of 
graded work and systematic class in- 
struction. He said they began with the 
eighth and ninth grades by teaching the 
elementary use of books, and then went 
on with the ninth grade, by teaching 
them the use of the catalog and other 
bibliographical details saying, that at 
the end of the lecture a “quiz” is usu- 
ally given to which the children respond 
well, showing that the work has not been 
found distasteful by them. The only 
question in his mind was how far these 
things fell within the province of the 
library, but he considered it was most 
important work and a fundamental and 
democraticmethod He warned against 
excess of enthusiasm as liable to pro- 
duce theoretical and impractical results, 
but quoted Emerson, who had wisely 
said that: Nothing great was ever 
achieved without it. 

Mr Gifford, of Cambridge, said that 
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they gave similar talks at Cambridge, 
which had been repeated by request to 
the different grades in the English and 
Latin high schools, but that he, too, had 
his doubts as to how far this work be- 
longed to the library. 

Mr Poole, the secretary, then read 
his annual report, stating that the club 
had held three meetings, the annual 
one at Natick, the fall one, conjointly 
with the Western Massachusetts library 
club, at Adams and North Adams, and 
the January one at Somerville. He said 
they had found the local library club a 
great success, spoke of the Club hand- 
book and the Cape Cod library club 
for the Southeastern part of the state, 
and mentioned the enlarging of the 
lines of codperation with the joint clubs. 
The report was approved and passed. 

The treasurer, Miss MacCurdy, of 
the Boston public library, then read the 
financial report, which showed that the 
club was in very good standing, having 
a balance in hand and a membership of 
340, fully paid up. Mr Koopman stated 
that the report had been audited. 

The election of officers was made by 
delegating the vote of the assembled 
members to the secretary, Mr Poole, 
who handed in the ballot to the presi- 
dent, Mr Koopman. The officers elected 
for the ensuing year were as follows: 
President, H. C. Wellman, Brookline 
public library; vice-presidents, C. W. 
Ayer, Brockton public library, and 
Nellie L. Fox, Morse institute, Natick; 
secretary, G. E. Nutting, Fitchburg pub- 
lic library; treasurer, Miss MacCurdy, 
Boston public library; recorder, Nina 
E. Browne; A. L. A. Publishing board, 
Boston. 

Gardner M. Jones, of the Salem pub- 
lic library, then made an announce- 
ment respecting the forthcoming A. L. 
A. meeting at Waukesha, enumerating 
the advantages to be derived from at- 
tending theconference, and thedelights 
of travel connected with it inclusive of 
the three days’ trip on thelakes to Buf- 
falo. 

Mr Faxon then rose and called the 
attention of members to the statement 
of a library writer, in a recent number 
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of the World’s work, to the effect that 
no up-to-date librarian could afford to 
miss these meetings. 

Mr Tillinghast then rose and made a 
brief and humorously worded sugges- 
tion that the Massachusetts library club 
appoint a delegate to approach the A. 
L. A. meeting at Waukesha with an in- 
vitation to hold their next annual meet- 
ing in the vicinity of Boston, somewhere 
on the New England coast This sug- 
gestion was put, forwarded as a motion, 
and duly seconded. Mr Koopman then 
asked Mr Fletcher, as being on the A. 
L. A. council, to represent the views of 
the meeting, and act as delegate of the 
club at the Waukesha meeting. 

Mr Fletcher, on rising, said he should 
be glad to act as the club delegate in 
this matter, but would like a formula- 
tion of its wishes. In speaking of the 
A. L. A. Publishing board he said he 
had little that was new to state, as mem- 
bers had already received the circulars. 
He said that it had been a great disap- 
pointment to find they had not received 
half the support they expected, and 
were hopeful of getting, judging from 
the show of hands when the motion 
was put on matter of codperative card 
catalog at the Montreal meeting, when 
it was supposed that the price would 
be higher than that recently quoted. 

He said the board had two schemes, 
one which Mr Putnam was interested 
in,and hoped yet later to carry through 
in connection with the Congressional 
library, and the other, an extension of 
the system in present circulation, about 
which a circular had already been sent 
out, which had, however, elicited re- 
sponse from less than one-eighth of 
those advised. 

Mr Fletcher made the welcome an- 
nouncement that the ‘‘Baby Poole’— 
Poole’s abridged periodical index of 37 
sets of periodicals, including four Eng- 
lish ones, was now ail intype,and would, 
he hoped, be available before the Wau- 
kesha meeting of the A.L.A. Healso 
said that the A. L. A. index was in the 
press and would soon be issued. 

It being then beyond the time set for 
the lunch hour, the meeting adjourned, 
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and during the afternoon members vis- 
ited the places of interest in the town, 
being driven thereto by barges at the cost 
of 10 cents, and inspected the library 
which is very beautifully furnished, 
more like a private than a public library, 
with handsome fittings, pictures, and 
good rugs, bric-a-brac and statuary. 
Over the library is a large hall in which 
the meeting was held, and in the grounds 
surrounding the building are the graves 
and monument of the late Mr and Mrs 
Nevins, whose portrait, together with 
those of their two dead sons, hangs in 
the library. It is unfortunate for the 
town of Methuen that, with the present 
widow, the family of Nevins dies out, 
there being no sons to carry on the 
name. 


Massachusetts— Northfield gave the W. 
M.L.C.a very warm reception (mer- 
cury 85 degrees in the shade) on the 
occasion of the annual meeting June 6. 
The visitors were met at the station by 
one of the trustees and escorted to the 
beautiful Dickinson library. They were 
cordially welcomed by the librarian, 
Mrs F. J. Stockbridge, and after a short 
inspection of the building repaired to 
the hall upstairs for the meeting, which 
was called to order by the president, 
W. I. Fletcher. Rev. George F. Piper 
gave the address of welcome and read 
a short historical sketch of the town, 
recounting the go years of conflict with 
the Indians. Mr Fletcher said at the 
close of the paper, our historic sense 
might have been so developed that we 
should hold on to our hair while we 
were in town, but we must remember 
that all this happened 150 years ago, 
and that all danger of scalping was 
past. He called attention to the dif- 
fusion of the club’s work, its effort to 
interest the whole town, the teachers 
as well as the librarian and trustees, 
especially by means of the library in- 
stitutes which have just been started, 
two already having been held. He 
then gave a talk on The public library 
in the 2oth century. 

This was followed by a discussion of 
Library hours for a small library. 
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What are the best days and hours for a small 
library to be open? 


Julia Kavana, Wendell, Mass. 


With my limited experience, my 
small library of less than a 1000v., a 
population of only about half that num- 
ber, with only the common grades of 
school, the children finishing their edu- 
cation at the age of 14 years, many 
looking forward to that age when they 
will not be obliged to attend school 
longer—the few who pursue the higher 
studies having to go to another town 
to do so—I feel it is presumption on 
my part to attempt to set any rules for 
the days or hours even a small library 
should be opened. I can only give our 
experiments and experiences. When 
our library first opened we had sucha 
very small number of books that we 
feared if opened more than one day 
they would be read through by some 
of the patrons all too soon, before we 
could supply more. Then, again, as 
the librarian’s services were free it was 
thought it would be asking too much 
of her, with her other duties, to give 
more than one day. After talking it 
over it was decided to open Saturday. 
That not being a market day and the 
last day of the week, when most of the 
farmers try to finish the work early, it 
seemed to us the most suitable day for 
everyone. This day we have never 
changed. I would add, that had we an 
advanced grade of school, where the 
teachers and pupils needed the library 
as a help in their work, it should and 
would be opened on one or two more 
days. Or, had we a reading-room, with 
periodicals and daily papers, that should 
be open some part of every day. But 
situated as we are now, we, in the town 
of Wendell, do not need to keep the 
library open more than one day. 

Our hours when first we started were 
from 4 p m. to 7.30 p. m. Our idea 
was that that would give the men, 
women, and children an equal chance. 
But I found it did not quite work after 
the newness had worn off. When the 
librarian arrived at the time for open- 
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ing, sometimes from fourto half a dozen 
would be waiting at the door, and some- 
one would say: I have been here 10 
minutes. Yes, I would say, but you 
know four is our hour. Well, 1 thought 
that perhaps you might get here a little 
earlier, and I wanted to get my book as 
soon as I could, as I have two or three 
miles to drive. One woman came reg- 
ularly and alone a distance of three 
miles each way, after 6.30 p. m, be- 
cause she could not get there at four 
and home again in time to do the work 
attending a large dairy farm. But she 
was so glad to get the books to read 
she was willing to come, no matter 
about the darkness or weather. This, 
of course, left most of the work and 
hurry in the first hour and a half, as all 
wanted their books at once. Then 
there was a pause till about 6.45, when 
the men straggled in one by one till the 
hour of closing. We always had some 
late comer as well as an early one, the 
excuse being that the time was so short 
after the chores were done, supper 
eaten, clothes changed (for seldom did 
anyone come to the library in work- 
ing clothes), and the horse hitched 
up, to get there at 7.30 p. m. They 
thought I might not get away just on 
time, and it was seldom I did. It was 
not quite so bad during the summer, 
but when winter came with its storms, 
and darkness fell soon after 4 o'clock, 
it was doubly disagreeable all round. 
Still we hardly knew how to better it, 
The hour of enforced idleness was any- 
thing but pleasant to me, sitting alone 
in the town hall, with one dim light, a 
fire made of wet or green wood, the 
thermometer seldom rising above 50 
close by the stove, and in the farther 
corner not above freezing. After talk- 
ing with the patrons, I found that ear- 
lier hours would suit them better. I 
conferred with the trustees and it was 
decided to make the hours from 2.30 to 
6p.m. This was really better. Still 
there was always the early and late 
comer. 

For about two years we tried this. 
We found our busiest hours from time 
of opening till about 4.30, with only a 
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few straggling ones the remaining hour 
and a half. The majority of these were 
mostly those living near by who ne- 
glected it till the last minute, and one 
time would suit them just as well as an- 
other. I noticed those who came early 
had a very good excuse. We have one 
mail arriving by stage about 1.30 p. m. 
The stage leaves about 10 minues later. 
Many come to get their weekly budget 
of letters and papers, and to send off 
their own, and also brought their books 
to the library. This necessitated a 
wait of about an hour either in the post- 
office, store, or blacksmith shop, then a 
rush all togethertothelibrary. So again 
there was a conference of the trustees 
and myself. I gave the reasons why I 
thought an hour earlier in opening and 
closing would be of benefit as a time- 
saver all round. Those who wished to 
be on time for the early mail would not 
have to wait so long after that for their 
books, and would get home earlier. 
Then the mail arriving at 5 would suit 
others equally well, besides keeping 
me employed all the time, that I might 
not lapse into idle ways, nor sit alone 
in the cold and semi-darkness. So far 
the hours from 1.30-5 p. m. have proved 
most satisfactorytous. Theonly thing 
that is puzzling us is what to do about 
the ones who come before the doors 
are open, and those who come after 
they are closed, for we still have them 
with us, and, strange to say, they are the 
same ones we started with in that way. 

A. T. Montague, of Sunderland, said: 
I agree with Miss Kavana. Every town 
should, as far as possible, open its li- 
brary at the hours suited to the con- 
venience of the people. The Green- 
field library of 10,000v. is open every 
day. The Conway library is open every 
day. The Sunderland library, now 
numbering 3000v., was opened in 1869. 
Its open hours were on the first and 
third Monday of each month from 4- 
5 p. m., and from 7-8.30 p.m. Occa- 
sionally there would be three weeks be- 
tween the two openings. Of course 
this was not pleasant or convenient 
for the patrons of the library. Then 
we changed, and for 14 years, and until 


the last month, the library was open on 
,Wednesday from 4-5 p. m., and from 
‘7-8. 30 p. m., and a half hour at noon 
whenever school was in session. This 
thas answered very well, but now we 
have moved into a new building and 
‘open it on Mondays and Fridays. Sat- 
,urday, in our experience, is not the best 
\day to open the library, for the school 
‘children, who get books for others as 
well as themselves, find it hard to come 
on Saturday. In general, I should say, 
open every day if you can. Lack of 
funds should be the only reason why 
any library should not be open every 
day. 

If the fund for running expenses is 
small, two things can still be done. 1) 
The librarian can open the door of the 
library whenever people come and ask 
‘it. That is what Ido. I live near the 
library, and when I am home I am will- 
ing to open the library at any time 
when people wish books, as long as we 
cannot keep it open every day. 32) 
The library can be opened on holidays. 
Many people do not wish to wait a 
whole week between visits to the library. 
Only last April, when we moved into 
our beautiful new building, did we 
commence to open the library twice a 
week. Our old library was in an ante- 
room of the town hall, and nothing was 
attractive. Last May I opened the li- 
brary nine times. A year ago May I 
opened it only four times. Last month 
I gave out 335 books. A year ago May 
I gave out 332books. I have spoken to’ 
our trustees about these statistics. In 
our new library we have closed shelves. 
The shelves in the old library, in the 
anteroom of the town hall, were open. 
I have thought the closed shelves ac- 
counted for the library not being so 
well patronized as a year ago. The 
trustees replied that they did not ex- 
pect the use of the library to increase 
when open twice a week instead of 
once, as there were only just so many 
people anyway to take books, and that 
they considered closed shelves the 
proper thing. 

Miss Montague then requested that, 
for her own satisfaction, all the libra- 
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rians rise who have open _ shelves. 
Quitea number rose. She asked those 
to rise where people have no access to 
shelves. Noone rose. She expressed 
her pleasure. 

Mr Fletcher, of Amherst, said: There 
is a current idea that people cannot 
come to the library unless they change 
their clothes. We librarians would like 
to have people come just as they are if 
it is more convenient to do so, but our 
beautiful buildings seem to demand of 
the farmers that they dress up, and they 
do so,orstay away. The library might 
settle this problem by sending some 
books to some of the houses for dis- 
tribution. in the neighborhood round 
about. The farmer would perhaps feel 
that he could step over to his neigh- 
bor’s after a book without changing 
his clothes. i 

Miss Kavana replied to Mr Fletcher: 
People change their clothes because 
they respect the library. Then turning 
to Miss Montague she said in effect: 
The situation in Wendell is evidently 
different from that in Sunderland. 
Sunderland has one school at the cen- 
ter to which the children are trans- 
ported. In Wendell the children come 
to the library from a radius of a mile 
andahalf. They cannot get there on 
school days as well as on Saturday. 

Miss Montague returned to the open 
shelf problem and asked for an expres- 
sion of opinion as to whether more 
books are taken from open than from 
closed shelves 

Mrs Stockbridge, of the Northfield 
library, replied: Our library was for- 
merly open two hours on Wednesday 
and three hours on Saturday; our lar- 
gest circulation was 4200 a year with 
closed shelves. Our new library build- 
ing is open three days in the week, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, from 
2-9 p m., with open shelves. Our cir- 
culation this last year was 10,425, more 
than double the former circulation. 
Of course the pleasant surroundings in 
the new building may have had some- 
thing to do with this increase. 

The Rev. Mr Piper, of Northfield, ex- 
plained further, that the Northfield li- 
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brary had changed its rule about book 
borrowing. Formerly two books were 
allowed each family, now the rule is 
five books in a family. He expressed 
his satisfaction over the open shelves. 

Miss Farrar gave a few facts she had 
obtained from libraries in Western 
Massachusetts with regard to hours of 
opening, as follows: 40 libraries are 
open one day in the week, usually from 
2-6 p.m. on Saturday; 26 libraries are 
open two days in the week; six libra- 
ries are open three days in the week; 
one library four days; one library five 
days; 28, six days in the week. Two 
or three were in the homes of the libra- 
rians, and, as one librarian said, are 
open from 6 a.m. to Io p. m. every day, 
including Sunday. 

Conditions are what decide the hours 
ofopening. At Westhampton the Sun- 
day-school library and public library 
combine, and open before and after 
Thursday evening service, also on Sun- 
day. In Peru the library is open only 
on Sunday. Chesterfield opens its li- 
brary two days in the week. The libra- 
rian never refuses to open it on other 
days, however, “unless she has some- 
thing on the stove that will burn” while 
she is gone. 

Mrs Hawks of Williamsburg said: 
Our library is open Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, and Saturday afternoon and even- 
ing. I noticed that few farmers came 
to the library and I said to some of 
them: Why don’t you take books? 
They said the time was not convenient; 
that they came down in the morning to 
bring produce and grain, and it was too 
far to come again in the afternoon. I 
told them I would open the library 
from g-I1 a. m. every Saturday on pur- 
pose for them, and the plan has worked 
very well. I think that since I have 
partially open shelves the character of 
the books read has changed for the 
better. 

Dinner was served at the Loveland 
house and was followed by a ride, to 
which all were invited by the trustees 
of the library. Ona June day one has 
a very realizing sense of the beauty of 
Northfield, with such a panorama of 
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hills all about it, and the Connecticut 
river winding through. There are many 
historic spots well marked by stones 
set up by the Village improvement so- 
ciety; and the Girls’ school, with so 
many elegant buildings, and the homes 
ot Mr Moody, one of which with its 
modest ell shows the beginning of the 
school, are ‘always features of the place. 

The afternoon session opened with 
business and the choosing of the new 
board of officers for the ensuing year. 
These officers were elected: President, 
George Stockwell of Westfield; vice- 
presidents, F. G. Willcox of Holyoke, 
A. J. Montague of Sunderland; secre- 
tary, Ida F. Farrar of Springfield; treas- 
urer, Mrs A. J. Hawks of Williamsburg. 

The first paper was read by Miss 
Medlicott of Springfield, on The A. L. 
A., what is it? —The Waukesha meeting. 

She emphasized the need of keeping 
in line with the forward movements of 
the day by joining in methods of work 
and getting the spirit of congenial in- 
tercourse. 

The following,quoted from the paper, 
shows in a broad way what the associa- 
tion does: This association brings to- 
gether in mutual interest and friendly 
intercourse, librarians, assistants, trus- 
tees, from all over the country; some- 
times one section being more fully rep- 
resented, sometimes another. In mu- 
tual conference, ways and methods of 
work are discussed; we learn what others 
are doing; we find out that our own 
methods are worthy of telling to others 
or need reforming; we make plans for 
future growth and usefulness. Best of 
all, we meet the leaders in our chosen 
profession, the men and women of long 
service and influence in the library field. 
They are no longer names merely; they 
are real, living persons, and we learn to 
know and love them as friends, even if 
wecan exchange only a few words. We 
realize, too, that we are not working as 
individuals merely, each one striving 
alone to do his own work, as a man may 
till his own field regardless of his neigh- 
bor. We are fellow-workers in the 
march of progress, and it is heartening 


to find that so many others are with us 
heart and soul. 

F. G. Willcox, of the Holyoke library, 
spoke on 


How far should the librarian advise the public 
as to reading? 


From the question we infer two con- 
ditions. The public is in need of ad- 
vice, the library should supply it. Ad- 
vice is needed by readers to guard 
them against various tricks of the pub- 
lishers’ trade, and their own false no- 
tions as to the values of books. This 
advisory function properly belongs to 
the librarian as a corollary of his posi- 
tion. How far he should carry this 
function constitutes the practical prob- 
lem. To most people the library is 
not their native land, it is their pleas- 
ure resort. Many choose books on 
the supposition that the latest book 
of an author is as good as any of the 
others. Many religiously follow out all 
the books of a series, through Penel- 
ope’s endless experiences, through the 
generations of Elsie Dinsmore, through 
all the stories of the nations. Advice, 
so far as sought, should be given freely, 
but beyond that point discretion is nec- 
essary since gratuitous advice is so fre- 
quently unpalatable. Indirect and im- 
personal methods are often the most 
successful 

The librarian should know the indi- 
vidual whom he advises. It is better 
as a rule to give advice indirectly; fre- 
quently bulletins, lists of good books, 
lists of best books, tempting book notes, 
are some of the channels through which 
this indirect advice may be given. Ad- 
vice should be designed rather as a 
temptation than as instruction. 

The next paper was as follows: 


What proportion of appropriation should be 
spent for books, periodicals, etc.? 
Lucy Richmond 


When a business man has money to 
invest he asks: Where can I invest it 
to the best advantage ?—that is, so that 
it shall yield the best return. We nat- 
urally ask the same question in regard 
to the expenditure of the money appro- 
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priated for library use. Which depart- 
ment of the library gives the best re- 
turn for the money invested? Will the 
money used for the reading-room yield 
as good a return in the use of its peri- 
odicals as the same amount invested in 
books would do? 

The answer to this question depends 
upon the character of the town in which 
the library is situated, and the kind of 
people who are its patrons. The pro- 
portion of the appropriation to be spent 
upon each department depends upon 
varying local conditions, and would 
probably not be the same in any two 
cases. 

Use enough to buy what reading ma- 
terial is needed, and the proportion will 
vary, as I said before, with the charac- 
ter of the town and of the readers. 

As a general rule I think that the 
money spent upon the reading-room of 
a library in a New England town gives 
a better return for the expenditure than 
that spent upon any other department 
of the library, and for these reasons: 

1 Most New England towns are-man- 
ufacturing. The operatives in the mills 
are busy from six in the morning until 
six at night. Naturally they have little 
time for the reading of books. They 
are poor people who cannot afford to 
belong to a half dozen magazine clubs. 
A good share of them like to read, and 
many of their evenings, and Saturday 
and Sunday afternoons during the cold 
weather, are spent in the reading-room. 
It is quiet, it is warm, it is light; it is 
much more comfortable in every way 
than the place which many of them call 
home. Tosupply the demands of these 
readers a generous appropriation is 
needed. Of the material to be fur- 
nished, I wish to say just this, I have 
noticed the fact recently that some li- 
braries are cutting the daily papers 
from the list of reading-room supplies. 
This is probably because the use of the 
papers does not warrant the outlay re- 
quired to furnish them. But I would 
cut almost anything from my library 

ooner. Old men, and young men and 
boys, and young women, are daily read- 
ers of our papers, and they certainly pay 
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a good per cent on their cost in the use 
they receive. Last winter Berkshire 
mill no. 3 was run over-time for two 
months to fill a big rush order. The 
wheel was stopped at 6 o’clock for a 
half hour. At 6.30 it was started again, 
and the operatives worked three hours 
more. A number of men who worked 
in that mill were among the regular 
patrons of the reading-room, and | 
wondered how they would manage to 
get any time for reading. The first 
night ] missed them; the second night 
they put in an appearance at a few min- 
utes past six and read the papers until 
time for the wheel to start again. And 
they did this at least three nights every 
week while the extra work lasted. Upon 
inquiry I found that they ate their sup- 
per while tending their looms during 
the last half hour before six, so that the 
half-hour’s intermission was theirs for 
reading. I think they should have their 
papers. 

2 We circulate any or all of our mag- 
azines, both weekly and monthly, as 
soon as they are out of the binders. As 
the warm weather approaches and the 
free time Saturday and Sunday is spent 
out of doors, the use of the reading- 
room decreases, but the circulation of 
the reading-room literature steadily in- 
creases. This is a help to the circulat- 
ing department by filling the demand 
for short stories. The back numbers 
of periodicals for several months are 
kept in a case where readers may help 
themselves. 

3 Often the periodical literature pro- 
vided for the reading-room contains the 
only discussions of topics of current in- 
terest available in a small library. The 
Cumulative indexes to magazines, and 
the Springfield Republican index, which 
are published now, render easy of ac- 
cess all such current articles. 

On May 30a chosen number of boys 
from the Adams high school held a joint 
debate at Lenox with an equal number 
of boys from the Searles high school, on 
the subject: Resolved, that the admin- 
istration is justified in the course it has 
pursued in the Philippines. With the 
exception of Randolph’s law and pol- 
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icy of annexation, anda couple of books 
on the Philippines, there were no books 
to give to the boys when they came to 
the library for help. But with the aid of 
the indexes the files of Harper’s weekly, 
Outlook, Nation, Forum, North Amer- 
ican Review and Springfield Republi- 
can furnished plenty of helpful mate- 
rial. The boys were beaten, but it was 
because they chose to support the 
wrong side of the question, and not for 
lack of preparation. 

I have said nothing about the amount 
to be spent for books and running ex- 
penses. Upon looking up our expense 
list for last year I find that we spent 
about $140 for periodicals, $600 for 
books, and the rest of an appropriation 
of $3000 for running expenses. This is 
not a fair statement, however, for there 
were heavy bills to be met which were 
entirely aside from ordinary expenses, 
and which were paid once for all last 
year. Our reading-room list will take 
$150 this year, as more periodicals have 
been added to meet the need, and the 
amount expended for books is already 
nearly as large as the sum expended 
last year. The only attempt at propor-. 
tion which I should make in the invest- 
ment of the appropriation would be 
this one: as the use is to the sum ex- 
pended so let the sum expended be to 
the appropriation. 

Dr Wood of Northfield, president of 
the board of trustees, expressed himself 
pleased with Miss Richmond’s paper. 
He described the situation in North- 
field as follows: Until three years ago 
we had a library confined in a small 
room. Then through the munificence 
of ason of Northfield, Mr Dickinson, 
this building was opened and presented 
to the town for the sole purpose of a 
library, on the condition that it should 
be used for that purpose only, and that 
the town should make an appropriation 
for running expenses. Previous to this 
we raised $100 a year for books and the 
whole expense was about $175 a year. 

Now then we open the library three 
evenings and three afternoons a week. 
The reading-room is beautiful and at- 
tractive in every respect, and has a 
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choice selection of periodicals. The 
reading-room is not used as much as 
we hope it will be The record kept by 
the librarian shows that the average at- 
tendance is 12 people. But the room is 
used and I am confident that if we keep 
it open the use will be increased. This 
is essentially a farming community, but 
there are teachers and students who 
visit the room and teachers help to dis- 
tribute the books. I believe we can’t 
afford to decrease the time. 

Mr Fletcher said: Dr Wood thinks 
the supply will increase the demand. 
In Amherst we had the library open on 
two days. The library is now open on 
three days. The number of books taken 
has considerably increased and the peo- 
ple seem better pleased. 

A very suggestive paper for small 
libraries, on, What periodicals should 
be purchased, written by George Stock- 
well of Westfield, was read by Mr Kings- 
bury. (This will be given in full in an- 
other number.) 

An abrupt adjournment had to be 
made at the close of this paper, as 
nearly half the company were obliged 
to take an early train, and the meeting 
broke up with the usual feeling that a 
day is a very short time for a library 
meeting. 


Library Schools 
Drexel 


The visit of the class to the libraries 
of Baltimore and Washington proved 
most successful from every point of 
view, and the students returned from 
the trip enthusiastic over the libraries 
studied, and appreciating sincerely the 
kind attention shown them everywhere. 
Later an afternoon was profitably spent 
in visiting the college libraries of Bryn 
Mawr and Haverford. These visits, 
together with those to the Philadelphia 
libraries, have given the students a 
practical insight into the working of 
widely differing types of libraries. 

Miss Lord, of Bryn Mawr college li- 
brary, recently gave the class some 
valuable suggestions on the selection 
of books for a college library. 
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The class work for the year has been 
successfully completed, and the follow- 
ing students received certificates at the 
commencement exercises of the Insti- 
tute, June 11: 


Jessie M. Allen 

Edythe Markoe Bache 

Julia Duncan Brown, A. B., Tarkio college 

Anna Bonnell Day 

Anne Blanche Duble 

Minnie Burtis Hegeman 

Emma Lightner Hellings 

Isabel Holston 

Gertrude Priscilla Humphrey, Ph. B., Oli- 

vet college 

Marietta Louise Hunt 

Mary Krichbaum 

Fanny S. Mather 

Inez Mortland 

Margaret Elizabeth Neal 

Edith Frances Pancoast 

Caroline Belle Perkins 

Elizabeth Chesson Ray, A. B., Smith col- 

lege 
S. Alberta Rice 
Helen Sharpless 
Anna C. Laws, of the class of ’96, has 

been appointed to a position in the Li- 


brary of congress. 


Alvaretta P. Abbott, of the class of 
’99, is organizing the new library at 
Montville, Conn. 


Fannie S. Mather and Margaret E. 
Neal, of the present class, are assist- 
ing Miss Farr in her work of organizing 
the Johnson public library of Hacken- 
sack, N.J. Miss Neal’s work there will 
be temporary, as she has received an 
appointment in the Library of congress, 
to begin July rt. 

Isabel Holston of the class of 1gol, 
resumes her position as librarian of the 
Deptford institute free library, Wood- 
bury, N.J., from which she was granted 
leave of absence to take the library 
course. 

Illinois 


The library club has presented to the 
Library school of the university of IIli- 
nois a beautiful Copley print of one of 
Alexander’s frescoes in the Library of 
congress. It represents the last step 
in the evolution of the book, and shows 
Gutenberg and one of his workmen 
anxiously examining the first page of 
the first book printed with movable type. 
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In connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the A. L. A. at Waukesha, Wis., 
July 3-10, the Illinois State library 
school association will hold a reunion, 
which promises to be more largely at- 
tended than ever before. A report will 
be made to the alumni upon the condi- 
tion of the school and the changes in 
instruction. Definite plans will be 
made for supplementing the work of 
the school. 


The theses of the senior class of the 
school this year have been upon the his- 
tory of printing and the history of libra- 
ries. Taken together, the theses on each 
subject form chapters of a connected 
history. The results to the student 
have been better than when miscella- 
neous topics were chosen. The inter- 
est thus aroused has been a healthful 
antidote for the danger of absorption 
in the technical side of library work. 


New York 


The New York State library school 
on June 28 graduated its fifth class. 
On their completion of the two years’ 
course 13 students received diplomas. 


The graduating class of 1901 consists 
of Emma E. Barker, Plattsburg, N. Y.; 
Elvira L. Bascom, Greenburg, Ohio; 
Charles H. Brown, Round Lake, N. Y.; 
Drew B. Hall, Brunswick, Me.; Alice 
N. Hays, Pasadena, Cal.; Sara G. Hyde, 
Ware, Mass.; Helen R. Keller, Jamaica 
Plains, Mass.; Mary A. Lyman, Wa- 
verly, N. Y.; Anna R. Phelps, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Edna M. Sanderson, Albany; 
Sabra W. Vought, Jamestown, N. Y.; 
Frank H. Whitmore, Gardiner, Me.; 
William F. Yust, Peace Creek, Kan. 


The summer course 


The New York State library school’s 
1gOI summer course of six weeks opened 
May 31 and will close July 11. The 
students attending are: 

Gertrude Alexander Baker, Mount 
Vernon, Ohio; Florence Tolman Blunt, 
Haverhill, Mass.; Frances Storer Bonte, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Isabella C. Buchwald, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Alice Augusta Coch- 
ran, Westchester, Pa.; Alice Morgan, 
Crocker, Hartford, Conn.; Mary Frances 
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Deighton, Cleveland, Ohio; Marion 
Flagler Dutcher, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
Mary Grace France, Johnstown, N. Y.; 


Lavina E. Greene, Hunter, N. Y.; Rose 


Charter Gynor, Cleveland, Ohio; Daisy 
Henley, Wabash, Ind.; Nancy Caldwell 
McLachlan, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Alice 
Marple, Des Moines, Iowa; Bertha W. 
Parker, Des Moines, Iowa; Elizabeth C. 
Selden, Duluth, Minn.; Augusta Berch- 
man Walsh, Albany, N. Y.; Jessie F. 
Wheeler, Mechanicsville, N. Y.; Mary 
Elizabeth Stonehouse, Albany, N. Y. 


Minnesota 


A summer course ot six weeks’ in- 
struction in library science will be given 
by the Minnesota State library com- 
mission at the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, June 24to August 2. The 
fee will be $5, and the supplies will cost 
$3. Full information will be furnished 
on application to Gratia A. Country- 
man, secretary Minnesota State library 
commission, Minneapolis, Minn. 


College Section 


Cornell--The great pathological li- 
brary of the late Dr Hirschfeld, cele- 
brated professor at the university of 
Leipsic, has become the property of 
Cornell university’s medical college, 
having been bought for $10,000. It is 
a collection of the periodical literature 
on pathological subjects of Germany, 
France, and England, for more than 50 
years. 

Oberlin—The members of the staff, 
feeling keenly the increased demands 
made upon them, cheerfully joined at 
the beginning of the college year inthe 
formation of a library club. Once each 
week, in the evening, they met for an 
hour to compare notes, to make re- 
ports on topics specially assigned, and 
to carry on definite courses of study. 
Last year the special topics considered 
were bibliography and cataloging. The 
present year the general subject of Li- 
brary science alternates with the study 
and cataloging of 15th century books. 


Public Libraries 


Nebraska—The definite policy early 
formed and constantly maintained of 
separate libraries for the departments 
of pure and applied science, seems to 
make the books on these subjects most 
available, and presents no serious ad- 
ministrative problems. That this plan 
costs the most to properly administer is 
no valid argument against it if it be 
surely the best plan; but the ideal and 
ultimate conduct of the system calls for 
a competent attendant with each collec- 
tion of books, and for a separate catalog 
for each departmental library, which 
must also be made in duplicate for the 
general catalog at the central library. 
These facts should be kept in mind in 
making library appropriations. 

The departmental system here has 
been an evolution, and in the past two 
years several points in administrative 
policy have been newly emphasized: 

1 A tendency to multiply depart- 
mental libraries unduly even in closely 
related subjects has been met by the 
consolidation of the collections on hor- 
ticulture, agriculture, animal husbandry, 
animal pathology, and the experiment 
station library. The libraries of the de- 
partments of mathematics and the three 
engineering departments have been 
similarly united, and to them might 
well be added part of the Astronom- 
ical library now inadequately housed in 
an unsafe building. The union of the 
libraries of the biological departments, 
of course in charge of a competent at- 
tendant, seems desirable whenever funds 
will allow and when these departments 
shall be permanently settled in ample 
quarters. 

2 All books, periodicals, and publica- 
tions of learned societies, which are of 
so general a scientific nature that they 
cannot justly be assigned to any one 
department, shall be kept at the central 
library. 

2 Adequate shelving shall be acharge 
upon each department wherever there is 
kept a departmental library. 
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Newspaper Print 


Weare living in an age when quality 
is winning its proper recognition as of 
greater importance than quantity. In 
our homes, hotels, railways, amuse- 
ments, schools, hospitals, and indeed 
in all our modern institutions, we de- 
mand what a generation ago would have 
been thought mere luxury. The time 
has come when this movement should 
be felt more in the physical quality of 
the newspapers which make the princi- 
pal reading of most of our people. A 
leading American oculist, Dr C. M. Cul- 
ver of Albany, writes me on this point 
as follows: 

My DEAR Mr DEWEY: 

Among the factors in the very great strain 
which this generation is putting on its eyes, 
relatively illegible print is prime. If matter is 
not intended for reading it ought not to be 
printed; the effort that the eye is required to 
make, merely to ascertain if printed characters, 
differing from the context by being less legible, 
are constituents of words, titles, or only of 
some conventional symbol, is de trop; espe- 
cially when the eyes concerned are those of 
this glorious Yankee nation, whose eyes, like 
most of the rest of our bodies, have more than 
they ought to bear of the struggle for existence. 
Modern ophthalmology teaches that all print- 
ing ought to be as readily legible as circum- 
stances will permit, and in this connection 
“circumstances” is often s:ingily interpreted. 

Philadelphia ophthalmologists are as good 
as any inthe world. Dr Edward Jackson, ex- 
president of the Philadelphia polyclinic fac- 
ulty, is as good an ophthalmologist as there is 
among them. He has written as dispassion- 
ately and strongly as anybody about the great 
Strain that is nowadays being put on the human 
eye. Dr Veasey, of the same faculty, has just 
issued a work on Ophthalmic operations in 
great primer type—a ‘‘living picture” of their 
opinions of this matter. 

Hundreds of thousands of eyes are 
being ruined by reading papers printed 
in too small type, often broken and 
worn. The time has come when those 
caring for their comfort or their eyes 
should demand of the better journals 
at least, clear long primer type, leaded. 
Experiments show that the eye more 
readily reads asmaller type leaded than 
a larger type set solid. This does not 
involve increasing the bulk of papers 
or magazines, but merely diminishing 
the number of words; and I have yet to 
see a paper which could not be im- 


proved by farther use of the blue pencil. 
If it is objected that time for condensa- 
tion cannot be found, then let us omit 
the less important articles rather than 
spoil our eyes. The difficulty is made 
doubly serious because so many people 
read newspapers on cars and by defect- 
ive artificial light. Librarians have long 
maintained a leading position in these 
practical improvements in reading mat- 
ter, and we ought to rely on them to be 
in the van of this reform. Any matter 
which is not worth printing in good, 
clear type, can be omitted without seri- 
ous loss tothe paper. A good example 
would probably be largely followed. 
Let us set in motion a campaign for 
quality as against quantity in news- 
paper print. MELviL Dewey. 


Education and the Public Library 


In a lecture on the growth of the 
public library in America, Col. T. W. 
Higginson said it gave him pride to 
remember that he was one of the early 
believers in its educational powers. 
He told in his delightful reminiscent 
way the early history of the Boston 
public library. 

He referred to the disbelief of many 
people in the library, and the idea that 
it would only be a collection of docu- 
ments, and said that it had received 
among its first gifts a set of 25 books of 
French statistics. He went on to say 
that the library afforded to the poorest 
child in the city that priceless oppor- 
tunity to “tumble about among books’”’ 
which Oliver Wendell Holmes had said 
was So essential to the love of literature, 
and he referred to his own boyhood 
when he, with other companions, erected 
forts out of encyclopedias in a private 
library. He said it was necessary to be 
exposed to books, and incidentally re- 
lated a story of a Boston bookseller’s 
daughter who, in taking her invalid sis- 
ter to the school-teacher said: I am 
afraid she does not know much about 
books; the teacher promptly replying: 
Never mind, she has been exposed to 
books. 
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He then reiterated the value of per- 
sonalcontact with books, without which 
they could have but a secondary value, 
and spoke of the library as a prelimin- 
ary educator of the people. He re- 
pudiated the idea of the ‘“‘weeding out 
process” in libraries, stating that it is 
utterly impossible for anyone to know 
what book will or will not be required, 
and noted the experience of Harvard 
college library, in whose cellar, for 
want of room, were deposited books 
which were not considered likely to be 
in great demand, which however since 
th¢ir removal, by perversity of fate, 
appeared to be the very ones most 
wanted. He stated emphatically that 
no one could ever predict the demands 
ona library, and said that the longer he 
lived the more he wanted odd-and-end 
information embalmed in old books, 
and that no one could conscientiously 
enter on the process of weeding out. 
The most important and best things in 
human knowledge were most often in 
out-of-the-way, obscure books, not in 
those selected. He spoke of the mar- 
velous memories of three of his friends, 
whose memories amounted to genius, 
saying such memories were impossible 
to create by mechanical means; that the 
art of acquiring a good memory was to 
forget all matter of no interest and to 
recall only that bearing on subjects 
which were of personal value and in- 
terest. 

He mentioned John Quincy Adams, 
whose diary was a terror to congress- 
men; of Prof. Agassiz’s marvelous re- 
tention of details; and of Theodore 
Parker, to whom he was referred by 
Charles Sumner for information on 
French laws and codes before Char- 
lemagne, who immediately directed 
him to the 25th alcove, and 113th shelf 
of the Harvard college library, where 
he would find such and sucha book in 
4to form which would answer every 
question he could ask; he went, and 
found it exactly as he had been told. 
He spoke of the duty of libraries to 
acquire books just because they were 
books, and being books must be there, 
and lauded the broader view of library 
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administration now in vogue, referring 
to the need of supplying books of all 
classes in all languages to give every- 
one a chance, and to make the library 
the true servant of the people. 


Delivery Boys for Libraries 


The public library system generally, 
it seems to me, is especially weak in its 
distributing capacity. In the matter 
of the distribution of its wares it is 
much behind most private business 
concerns. It does not adopt business 
methods in circulating its goods. One 
reason that newspapers are much more 
widely read than books is due to the 
fact that private enterprise has devised 
an elaborate system for delivering news- 
papers directly to the doors of pur- 
chasers. I do not see why it would not 
be entirely feasible for trustworthy boys 
to deliver books to houses for 2 cents 
a book—the boy, and not the library, 
to retainthe 2 cents. A book is heavier 
to carry than a newspaper, but a news- 
boy receives for himself only half a cent 
for each 2-cent newspaper sold, and 
only a quarter of a cent for each I-cent 
newspaper. Any enterprising boy who 
can secure a good hand-cart in the sum- 
mer time, or a good sled in the winter, 
could probably make more money de- 
livering library books than in selling 
newspapers. There area large number 
of elderly persons, invalids, busy moth- 
ers, and busy men to whom such boys 
would bea positive boon. Of course, 
if a cheap library post bill could be 
passed by congress (and this will prob- 
ably eventually be done, the general 
postoffice would do all this work for 
us; and, as far as the library is con- 
cerned, it would be an ideal arrange- 
ment. But until some national system 
of this sort is devised it is the business 
of individual libraries to devise their 
own systems, and this system of boy 
carriers, it seems to me, is a feasible 
one.—S. W. Foss in Report of Somerville 
( Mass.) library. 
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Indianapolis Public Library 


The Indianapolis public library was 
formally opened as such April I, 1873. 
For some years previous the city had 
been served by a library association 
with membership fees, and by a state, 
a county, and a township library. But 
in 1873 the sentiment for a free city li- 
brary had grown until the project was 
started. 

The committee in charge secured the 
services of the late Dr W. F. Poole, then 
of the Cincinnati public library, by 








ness, and no other official in the city is 
so universally esteemed and upheld as 
Miss Browning. This has been exem- 
plified more than once. 

The Indianapolis public library is 
under the control of the school board 
of the city, a body which is subject to 
frequent change, but for the most part, 
the policy pursued toward the library 
has been liberal. Larger quarters have 
been provided for the library, as its 
increased growth and usefulness de- 
manded, until at the present time it is 
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whose assistance the books for the li- 
brary were chosen and the library itself 
organized. 

For many years the library occupied 
rented quarters, but in 1893 the present 
home, a handsome structure, and cost- 
ing $150,000, including the stacks and 
heating plant, was erected and thrown 
open to the public. Eliza G. Brown- 
ing, the present librarian, has been con- 
nected with the institution 21 years, 
occupying her present position 9 years. 
Under her care the library has seen its 
greatest period of activity and useful- 


fast assuming a leading place in those 
cities provided with ample library room. 
This is met by the extension through 
branch libraries in various parts of the 
city. The library has now 95,000v. and 
its home use last year was 271,374Vv. 
The main building is situated in almost 
the geographical center of the city, 
easy of access from all quarters by 
car lines, and yet on a comparatively 
quiet corner of a principal thoroughfare 
where it is free from outside disturb- 
ances. It is a two-story building of 
Bedford stone, well lighted from all 
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Reference room 


sides. The entrance is on the long side 
of the. building, and a narrow corridor 
leaves but a step from the entrance to 
the referenceroom. A row of tall book 
stacks divides off one end of this room 
into a workroom. 

The reference room has in it card 
catalog cases, bulletins for new books, 
lists on special subjects, and tables and 
ledges with the finding lists scattered 
about on them. The information desk 
is in this room, and the assistants are 
most conveniently located with diction- 
ary catalog case to the right of the 
counter, and the door leading into the 
stack room at the left. A tier of shelves 
next the catalog cases is used for new 
books, not fiction, where patrons can 
see and handle them as soon as they 
are ready for circulation. A box con- 
taining recommendation slips is on the 
counter. There is a book lift in the 
room which passes into the reading- 
room above. 

In the workroom the new books are 
received, entered, classified, cataloged, 


and in all ways made ready for circula- 
tion. The bindery assistant has her 
desk in this room. The head of the 
branch and delivery system has here 
her tray of book slips. The wagon 
brings to this room the boxes from the 
various stations, calling again for them 
when their orders are filled. 

To the right as one enters the build- 
ing is, first, the librarian’s office, easy of 
access, and in the northeast corner is 
the delivery room. Adjoining the de- 
livery room, and extending the length 
of the building, is the first story of the 
stack room. 

A broad, double stairway with a beau- 
tiful wrought iron balustrade, leads up 
from the entrance on either side to the 
reading-room, medical branch, public 
documents room, and children’s de- 
partment on the second floor. The 
reading-room is large and well-lighted; 
some 100 periodicals are conveniently 
spread on a counter, whence they may 
be taken to the tables by readers. 

Extending back from the attendant’s 
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counter is the second story of stack. 
These are Library Bureau stacks which 
contain the large collection of bound 
periodicals. Library Bureau stacks in 
the other end of the reading-room con- 
tain the certified copies of specifications 
and drawings of patents, and art books. 

The adjoining room is fitted up with 
the Library Bureau stack and is the 
medical library. This has its own card 
catalog and classification, and is, in re- 
ality, one of the branch libraries. 

The children’s department of the 
Indianapolis public library was opened 
Sept. 8, 1899, with about 7000v. on the 
shelves. 

The room is pleasantly situated on 
the second floor of the building, and is 
well lighted by windows on the east 
and north. The low book shelves, with- 
in easy reach of the smallest child, ex- 
tend around the walls of the room as 
far as the windows, where they are 
placed between the windows and ex- 
tend out into the room, forming small 
alcoves. 
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To the left of the door as one enters 
the room is a large wall space covered 
with green burlap, which forms an ef- 
fective background for the birthday 
bulletin for which the space is used. 
The birthday bulletin is in the form of 
a laurel wreath cut from light green 
paper, and in it are placed the portraits 
of distinguished persons on their re- 
spective birthdays. Accompanying the 
portrait are appropriate lists of books 
and magazine articles. The portrait 
which appears in the photograph is 
that of Peter Paul Rubens. To the right 
of the bulletin are pictures from the 
Perry collection of four of his celebrated 
pictures. 

Further to the right are mounted 
photographs of the American forest 
trees exhibited in connection with the 
nature work in the schools. 

Over the mantelpiece, in the far cor- 
ner of the room, is the portrait of the 
Hoosier poet and favorite, James Whit- 
comb Riley, whose poems are familiar 
to almost every child who comes to the 





Children’s room 
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children’s room. A number of pictures 
in oil and water colors, painted by the 
late Samuel Richards, an Indiana artist 
of whom the state is proud, and loaned 
to the library,add greatly to the attract- 
iveness of the room. 

The average monthly circulation of 
books from the children’s room for the 
first year was 4460v., and is steadily in- 
creasing. Two attendants are con- 
stantly in charge of the room. 

A heating and lighting plant in the 
basement half story furnishes the li- 
brary these necessities at a small cost. 
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department is under the supervision of 
the library, and for the present is housed 
in the main building, but it is expected 
at no distant date to occupy its own 
home. It is kept up to date by gifts, 
and but a small amount of the library’s 
book fund is spent on this department. 

The other branches are located at 
points where they seem most necessary 
to the community; the nearest is located 
one and one-half miles from the main 
library, and the farthest is six miles 
away. All but one occupy buildings 
erected for their use, built from same 





Art books 


Indianapolis public library now has 


seven branches. Five of these were 
established by the library, four in 1896 
and one in 1901, and one was acquired 
by annexing West Indianapolis in 1897. 
Theseventh branch, the medical library, 
was established by gift of 3757 books 
from the physicians of Indianapolis, 
and includes very valuable sets of mag- 
‘ azines in addition to the books. This 


plan and each contains a permanent, 
collection of books, from 1800 to 2500v., 
for circulation. In addition, each has 
a large loan collection from the main 
library, which may be changed from 
time to time. The branches are also 
delivery stations, and patrons may be 
served within one day from the main 
library by leaving cards and requests. 























News from the Field 


News from the Field 
East 


The Sheldon library at Concord, N. 
H., was dedicated with appropriate cer- 
emonies June 4. 

Emma W. Tyler, for 14 years libra- 
rian of Greenfield ( Mass.) public library, 
died May 31 of nervous prostration. 


Secretary of Navy John D. Long is 
to present a public library to his native 
town, Buckfield, Me. Work upon it 
has already begun. 

The beautiful new $150,000 library 
building of St Paul school at Concord, 
N. H., was dedicated with appropriate 
ceremonies in June. 

Geo. H. Tripp, of Fairhaven, Mass., 
has been chosen as librarian of the New 
Bedford public library, to succeed the 
late R. C. Ingraham. 

The late Mary B. Carret, of Medford, 
Mass, has left a sum of money suffi- 
cient toerect a memorial library to her 
father in Trinidad, Cuba. 

The Smith memorial library, costing 
$15,000, was dedicated at Meredith, N. 
H., June 17. It wasa gift from B. H. 
Smith, of Beverly, Mass. 

A most interesting account of the 
work of the Woman’s education asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts is given in the 
pamphlet on the Homefield library; its 
work and its helpers, by M. Anna Tar- 

. bell. Copies of this may be had by ap- 
plying to Alice G. Chandler, secretary 
of committee on libraries Woman’s edu- 
cation association, Lancaster, Mass. 

The Hartford (Conn.) public library 
reports a circulation of 218,700v last 
year. Five school branches have been 
opened and are now in operation. The 
charge of the circulation is in the hands 
of the teachers without expense to the 
library. A branch library has been 
placed in the principal park and the 
Cirin club of Hartford pay the salary 
of an attendant therefor, to take charge 
from June through to September. 


Central Atlantic 


Prof.Charles A. Greene, of the Brook- 
lyn polytechnic institute, has been ap- 
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pointed to succeed W. A. Bardwell as 
librarian of the Brooklyn library. It 
is thought that the latter institution 
will shortly consolidate with the Brook- 
lyn public library. 


The new Library commission ap- 
pointed by. Gov. Hunn for the state of 
Delaware is as follows: Mrs Ella C. 
Marshall, Dover; Mrs Charles R. Mil- 
ler, Wilmington; Mrs H. A. Richard- 
son, Dover; Margaret Truxton, George- 
town; Manlove Hayes, Dover; Daniel 
C. Corbit, Odessa; George F. Bower- 
man, Wilmington; Joseph K. Holland, 
Milford; John Barkley, Clayton. 


Mrs Clarence H. Mackay has restored 
the William Cullen Bryant library at 
Roslyn, Long Island, which was founded 
by the poet when he lived there, but 
which had fallen into decay. Mrs 
Mackay has not only made a large con- 
tribution herself, but has raised a fund 
of $1500 among her friends and ac- 
quaintances, so that the institution may 
be regarded as now established on a 
solid basis. 


Librarian Edward P. Van Duzee, of 
the Grosvenor library, extends a cordial 
invitation to all interested in library 
work visiting Buffalo this summer to 
call at the institution under his care. 
They will find a rapidly growing refer- 
ence library of 60,ocov. that is doing a 
work quite different from that done by 
the public circulating libraries. This 
library is located on the corner of Ed- 
ward and Franklin sts., just west of the 
Teck theater, about half a mile north of 
Lafayette square and the Buffalo pub- 
lic library. 


The library of the Kings county (N. 
Y.) medical society was founded in 
1845. The society owns a fireproof 
structure at 1313 Bedford av., New 
York. On May 19, 1900, the library of 
Over 30,000v, 15,000 pamphlets, and 
some 5CO current medical periodicals 
was thrown open free to the public. 
The first donation to the permanent 
invested endowment was the Dr John 
Lloyd Zabriskie memorial library fund, 
presented in 1899 by Mrs Zabriskie as 
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a memorial of her husband. The li- 
brary is open free to the public daily, 
except Sundays and legal holidays, 
from 10 a.m.to 10 p. m.,and books are 
loaned to members of the Kings county 
society and of other affiliated societies 
of Long Island. The officers of the 
library have recently issued an appeal 
for contributions to the endowment 
tund and for gifts of medical books and 
journals. 
Central 


Nellie B. Fatout has been elected 
librarian of Elwood (Ind.) public li- 
brary. 


The Newberry library of Chicago has 
in its collection a facsimile of the map 
of New York city made in 1782. 


Sarah Dickinson, of the John Crerar 
library of Chicago, is enjoying a three 
months’ leave of absence in Europe. 


Margaret E. Zimmerman, Pratt ’98, 
cataloger in the John Crerar library, 
was married June 25 to George Magee, 
a mining engineer of Butte, Mont. 


Mrs Clara Smith Wilson, for 14 vears 
librarian of the Burlington (lowa) pub- 
lic library, has resigned, and Miriam E. 
Carey has been elected to succeed her. 


Washington, Ind., has been presented 
with ground 240 feet square on the main 
street of the city, for a library site for 
the Carnegie gift, by Joseph Cabell of 
that place. 


Anna L. La Crone has resigned as 
librarian of the Champaign public li- 
brary. She has been succeeded by 
Emmeline Carter of Illinois state li- 
brary school, class 1g01. 


The Warren county library at Mon- 
mouth, IIl., is planning to establish 
branch libraries throughout the county 
in addition to the traveling library sys- 
tem already established. 


The children’s department of Sco- 
ville institute library at Oak Park, III., 
has had a gift of $500 for enlarging 
its quarters material. A gift of $200 
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was also received for summer reading 
material in the adult department. 


Elma D. Warrick, librarian of the 
Northern Illinois State normal school, 
has resigned her position and will re- 
turn to herhome in Denver. Madeline 
Milner, formerly of Armour institute, 
Chicago, has been elected her suc- 
cessor. 

Catherine D. Paddock, N. Y. ’98-’g9, 
of Chicago, has just completed the re- 
organization of the library of Illinois 
college at Jacksonville. Thisinstitution 
was one of the first in the west, being 
started by the famous Yale band, of 
which Lyman and Edward Beecher were 
the leaders. Many distinguished public 
men in the west were students at this 
university. 

West 

Carrie C. Dennis, librarian of Lin- 
coln, Neb., was married June 1g to John 
I. Reed. Jane Abbott has been elected 
librarian to succeed Miss Dennis. 

The home circulation for the year in 
the St Louis public library was 739,- 
667v. The circulation in the delivery 
stations departments for the year was 
229,216v., a gain of 30,066v.; and from 
the juvenile department the total circu- 
lation was 248,197v. Of this number, 
89,98I1v. were supplementary reading, 
13,234 were issued through deposito- 
ries, 64,379 at the library, and 80,603, 
through the delivery stations. The 
reference department circulation for 
the year was 70,6c6, and the reading- 
room 187,812; and the total circulation 
of books and periodicals from all de- 
partments was 998,c85. 


For Sale—One copy of the Decimal 
classification, 5th edition, 2894, half 
morocco, in perfect condition. Price, 
$3.50. J. C. Dana, City library, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

For Sale—One set of Hough’s Ameri- 
can Woods, 8 volumes, % morocco, ab- 
solutely perfect. This is a treatise on 
the trees of the United States illustrated 
by actual specimens of the woods. 
For price and particulars address, C. 
A. Bennett, Macatawa Park, Mich. 
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Comprehensive and Authoritative 


CHINA and the ALLIES 


A Most 
Important 
Work. 





With 269 Illustrations 


5 full-page Chinese prints, repro- 
duced in their original colors 
and illustrating phases of the 
uprising, including various 
forms of torture devised by the 
Chinese for the punishment of 
foreigners. 


16 full pages in tints, illustrating 
important scenes in the war. 


48 full pages in black and white, 
from photographs and drawings 
by the author. 


200 text illustrations, mostly from 
photographstaken by the author, 
and a few from drawings. 











N impartial and masterly review 

of the recent military opera- 

tions in China and the events preced- 

ing them. Mr. Landor was in Tient- 

sin when it was taken, entered Pekin 

with the relieving forces, and was the 

first European to enter the Forbidden 

City as a guest by the side of the 
Russian General. 

Holding no official position, and 
bound by no official etiquette, he was 
perhaps the only eye-witness at lib- 
erty to report the whole of what he 
saw. 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR 


Famous as a traveller and the 
author of In the Forbidden Land 


In two large octavo volumes, each 6 x 9 
inches in size, with a total of 136 
chapters and 876 pages. 


Affords a comprehensive view of the whole 
Chinese difficulty, tracing the anti-foreign move- 
ment to its original sources, and following the 
progress of the allies to their settlement in Pekin 
pending the diplomatic finale still in abeyance. 


Shows the development and the true nature of 
the Boxer movement by translations of the most 
interesting Boxer circulars and posters, as well as 
by the officiai records of the allied powers. 


Describes the American soldier in camp and 
action, with details of engagements in which 
our soldiers bore themselves with conspicuous 
bravery. 


Criticises Sir Claude Macdonald’s diplomacy 
and General Chaffee’s military tactics. 


Discusses looting impartially, and picturesquely 
describes the effect of greed upon the soldiers of 
different nationalities, including our own. 


Throws a new and impartial light upon the 
much vexed missionary question, and shows that 
Chinese hatred of foreigners, contrary to recent 
statements, embraces Americans as well as others. 








All booksellers, or 


In two 8vo volumes, $7.50 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
NEW YORK 
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Special List of New Books Ready 
for the Catalog 


F Gibbs, George. In search of Mademoi- 

G35__—ssseiile. ~=D.cl., ill. (Henry T. Coates & 
Co., Phil.) Ig0I. $1.50. 

JoHN HABBERTON says: “I have read your 

‘In Search of Mademoiselle’ with great interest. 

I must congratulate you on retaining through- 


out the novel the old-time atmosphere. No | 
writer of historical novels has done this better 


than you; few have done it so well.” 

Cyrus TOWNSEND BrApy says: ‘Mr George 
Gibbs has chosen the most romantic and terrible 
episode in the whole range of American-Colonial 
annals as the historic basis of his vivid romance. 
He writes as he paints, with graphic force and 
spirit.’ 


398.2 Iliowizi, Henry. In the Pale; stories 

Ils and legends of the Russian Jews. D. 
cl. ill. (Henry T. Coates & Co., Phil.) 
1900. $1.25. 


973 Thorpe, Francis Newton. History of 

‘39 the American people. O. cl., maps. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 1gol. 
$1.50. 


Hart, Beatrice. Seven great American 

5 poets. D.cl.,ill., por. (Silver, Burdett 
& Co., N. Y.) Igot. 

CONTENTS.—Bryant, Emerson, Poe, 

Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell. 

The book awakens a keener interest 


in literature by appealing to the read- | 


er's interestin personal and reminiscent 
matter, thus sounding a more human 
note in the study of literature. 


Archibald, James F. J. Blue shirt and 
Khaki; acomparison. D.cl., ill. (Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., N. Y.) Ig0I. $1.50. 
‘‘A timely and comprehensive review of two 
military systems which have much in common, 
illustrating his comparisons with incidents and 
facts acquired in a long course of observation 
as a military specialist.” 
—Army and Navy Journal. 
920 Walker, Williston. Ten New Eng- 
Wi5 land leaders. O.cl. (Silver, Burdette 
& Co.,N. Y.) 1901. 
Biographical sketches of ten noted 
men representative of Congregational 
New England. 


979.5 Mowry, William A., Ph.D. Marcus 
M87 Whitman and the early days of Oregon. 
O. cl., ill. (Silver, Burdett & Co., N. Y. 
190I. 

At once a history, biography, and ar- 
gument. The new light the author 
throws upon the history of the Pacific 
coast, and the wealth of authorities 
quoted to prove his statements, make 
his work permanently valuable. The 
interesting biography of Dr Whitman 
centered around his famous horseback 
ride across the continent, and the ter- 
rible Indian massacre makes the book 
absorbing reading, full of incident and 
anecdote. 
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Educational 
Publishing Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

% wr 
% 

GENTLEMEN: 
The Minnesota State Library 
Commission, at a meeting held June 


14th, adopted the following books trom 
your list: 


























Stories of American Pioneers, Cloth $ .40 
De Soto, Marquette and La Salle, ** 40 
Stories of Australasia ie -60 
Great Artists, Volume I., -60 
- “ oT a. rd .50 
W., “a .50 
se og IV. i .50 
Child of Urbino. rs .30 
Myths of Old Greece, Vol. |.. ! -40 
Li - - - i, - .60 
vid - Ww, oo” .60 
Cortez and Montezuma. ee .40 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard, * .40 
Stories of Industry Vol. |. = -60 
ee eee a ms .60 
Art History. Vol.. 1.. as 1.00 
Bible Stories, Vol. |.. - 60 
- - il., - .60 
“ .. ” .60 
Stories from Shakespeare, Vol.1. * a 
TT a ‘50 
(Signed,) 
FRANK A. WELD, 
Secretary. 


The Board making the above selec- 
tions is composed of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and the 
President of each of the four organized 
Normal Schools. 

Many Public Libraries are confes- 
sedly weak along the line of juvenile 
reading. We _ invite correspondence 
from parties interested in this line of 
reading. 


Educational Publishing Gompany 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 
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Members of the A. L. A. 








Who attend the convention in Wisconsin this month are 
cordially invited to pay us a visit while passing through 
Chicago and avail themselves of this opportunity of per- 
sonally inspecting our stock. They will thus be able to 
ascertain directly the facilities which we possess for filling 
librarians’ orders, and to gauge the efficiency and expe- 
rience which we can bring to bear in meeting their require- 
ments. 

A visit to our Rare Books Department will doubtless 
prove both interesting and instructive. Librarians will 
find in it many treasures in rare and out-of-print books, 
as well as many choice specimens of the binder’s art, this 
most interesting phase of the book business having been 
for many years a specialty with us. 

We can assure the members of the Association who 
favor us with a visit that they will be able to examine the 
books in our store with all comfort and leisure, as our 
floor space is immense, and the atmosphere is always pure 


and cool. 











THE LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCiure & Co, 


215-221: Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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C U M U L A T | V E To a Select List of Periodicals 
| N D E x is a Time and Labor Saver 














Makes your periodical literature more valuable. 

Enables you to find the desired article on any subject quickly. 

Stimulates systematic use of periodic literature. 

Enables the librarian to refer the reader to the latest information on current 
subjects of inquiry. 

Edited by specialists. Published monthly, cumulates quarterly. 


Price, five dollars per year. Binding case and subject index free. 











We will send the ADDRESS 
CUMULATIVE INDEX 


parseace sat | CUM T LATIVE INDEX CO, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





























To LIBRARY GIVERS AND TRUSTEES OF 
New Pustic LIBRARIES. 


J. S. Lockwood (office with Library Bureau), 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
with more than thirty years’ experience, gives special attention to buying 
books for new public libraries. He has specially prepared manuscript lists of 
absolutely standard books covering every department of literature, including 
latest books, the whole arranged in groups and alphabetized, which libraries 
employing him have the free use of. 

Correspondence solicited and references furnished. Below see names of 
a few libraries served. Send for circular. 





Thomas Beaver Free Library, Danville, Pa. Fogg Memorial Library, So. Weymouth, Mass, 


Reuben Hoar Library, Littleton, Mass. Ames Free Library, No. Easton, Mass. 
Green Bay (Wis.) Public Library. Nevins Memorial Library, Methuen, Mass. 
Webster (Mass.) Public Library. Wellesley (Mass.) Free Library. 
Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. Goodrich Memorial Library, Newport, Vt. 
Tames Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown, Kellogg Hubbard Library, Montpelier, Vt. 
N. Y. The Zadoc Long Free Library, Buckfield, Me., © 


And many others, 


4f2?292999999999999999999099 
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LIBRARY BOOKS 


We have been selling books to libraries for fifty 
years and understand the special needs of libraries in 
editions, bindings, etc. 

Our wholesale buying enables us to quote prices 
of interest to the business librarian, while our im- 
mense stock of books of all publishers is available for 
examination and comparison. 

We issue a catalogue of a model library of 
2500 approved books arranged in classes; which 
is a great assistance to buyers for small libraries. 
Lists sent to be priced will be returned promptly 
with itemized prices for books szz¢ad/e for library use. 
Our twice-a-year clearance sales offer genuine 
bargains. 


Catalogues, Lists, etc., 
sent on request. 


THE BAKER @ TAYLOR CoO., 


Wholesale Booksellers, 


33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Square North) New York 
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LIBRARIES. 


VW" ask the attention of Librarians and Library Boards to the facilities possessed by our 
house for supplying libraries. 
For more than half a century we have made a specialty of library business, and the 
experience of our Library Department has been wide and varied. 

The business is under the immediate supervision of one of the principals of the house, who 
has had thirty years’ experience. 

Our extensive retail stock makes it practicable for persons selecting books for libraries to 
examine at their leisure, in our retail store, the books themselves, instead of depending upon the 
very unsatisfactory method of picking out titles from catalogues. 

We carry a considerable stock of the best second-hand books bought at favorable prices, 
and are constantly receiving additions. 

We have direct relation with all publishers, and buy at thé lowest prices. Through our 
Branch house in London (where we conduct a general publishing and bookselling business) we 
supply promptly and import free of duty English books without the commission paid by other 
American dealers. 

With many of our library customers we have arrangements by which at stated intervals we 
forward on approval consignments of new books. After examination and selection, those 
volumes not wanted are returned. 

We are always ready to give our customers the full benefit of our advice and experience, in 
answering questions, literary and bibliographical. We are glad to assist them in making 
selections for purchase, and, when desired, will take entire charge of making up lists for the 
initial purchase of new libraries, or for additions to established institutions. 

Correspondence solicited. 


G. P. PUTNAIT’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, and 24 Bedford Street, Strand, London 
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Permit Me 





to introduce an 
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Eternal Ink == 
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; 





age, air, bie: chemicals, and fire. I am the only lineal descend- 
ent of the everlasting writing ink of the Ancients, and am worthy of 
my ancestry. 


Ask your Dealer for me, or send toc. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 
conceit ein. 168 8th Street, - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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rénry Ward Besaher's Works 





Recently purchased and now controlled by The Pilgrim Press 
Special Reduced Prices. 








The late Henry Ward Beecher was, take him all in all, one of the most remarkable 


preachers and orators of this generation. 


His fertility of mind was inexhaustible. It is 


by no means necessary to fully agree with him theologically in order to be helped, uplifted, 
and inspired by his original, vigorous, and eloquent words. He was never dull. He 
abounded in wit and humor. He knew how to sway an audience to alternate laughter and 
tears as few men have ever done. Weesteem it a public service to offer all the important 
works of Mr. Beecher at reduced prices and on easy terms, so as to bring them more 
easily within the reach of public and private libraries. 


The Original Plymouth 
Pulpit Sermons 


260 Sermons, delivered between 1868 and 1873, for- 
merly published in 10 vols, at $25.00. We now 
have them in § large vols. of about goo pages e ach 
at .00 per vol. net. $10.00 the set, express 
paid 


Later Plymouth Pulpit 
Sermons 


4 vols. containing 25 to 30 Sermons each. Delivered 
in 1873-1875 “during the time of Mr. Beecher’s 
deepest trouble, when, in the opinion of many, his 
preaching showed his ripest thought and deepest 
feeling. Formerly $1.50 each. We now sell them 
at $1.00 net per vol., postpaid. 


Yale Lectures on 
Preaching 


Lyman Beecher Lectureship, Yale Theological Semi- 
nary. Originally in 3 vols., in which expensive 
form more than 20,000 copies were sold. They are 
of as much value to any minister or student to- 
day as when first issued. ‘nese 3 volumes bound 
in one we now sell at $1.50 net, postpaid. 


Bible Studies 


Sunday Evening Discourses on Inspiration, and Bible 
Readings, with Characteristic C omment.  For- 
merly $1.50: now $1.00 net, postpaid. 


Evolution and Religion 
Part I.—Theoretical and Doctrinal; Part II.--Prac- 

tical and Vital. The two parts in one volume, 

formerly $1.50; now $1.00 net, postpaid. 


A Book of Prayer 


Invocations, Prayers before Sermon, and Closing 
Prayers, arranged by topics. Formerly 75 cts. ; 
now 60 cts. net, postpaid. 





Patriotic Addresses 
in England and America 
1850-1885 


Great preacher though he was, it is possible that 
Mr. Beecher as a patriot will be longest remem- 
bered and most highly honored. This volume 
contains his memorable anti-slavery addresses; his 
wonderful speech in Manchester, England, by 
which he compelleda howling mob to listen to him 
and in part to agree with him in spite of them- 
selves; several political addresses of great power ; 
orations on the death of Lincolnand of Grant, etc. 
It contains also a portrait and a sketcr. of Mr 
Beecher’s Life by John R Howard. Senator 
Won M. Evarts said: ‘* No libraryand no public 
man should be without a copy of this valuable 
vo —_ * Formerly $2.00; now $1.50 net, post- 

paic 


Comforting Thoughts: 


For those in Bereavement, Illness and Adversity. 
Compiled from Mr. Beecher’s writings by IRENE 
H.OvinGton. With Vignettes. Formerly 75 cts. : 
now 60 cts. net, postpaid. 


Beecher as a Humorist 


Selections of Wit and Humor from his Works. Com- 
piled by ELEANOR Kirk. ** Hundreds of themes 
and thoughts, and everv one with a whip-crack in 
it.’ Formerly 75 cts. ; now 60 cts. net, postpaid. 


Henry Ward Beecher : 


A.Study of his Personality, Career and Influence in 
Public Affairs. By Joun R. HowarRbD. Shree 
Portraits. Formerly 75 cts.; now 60 cts. net, 
yestpaid. 


The Introduction to Beecher’s |‘ Patriotic 
Addresses.’”’ A concise and comprehensive Beecher 
biography at a very low price. 


‘ to your Library in any line whatever, let us 
If you are adding figure on your list. We make a specialty of 


library business. We can give you the best service and frequently save you money. 





THE PILGRIM PRES 


BOSTON, Congregational House. 
CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue. 
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L. B. vertical files for libraries. 


Library Bureau vertical files solve the problem of pamphlet storage. The principle is the same as that of the 
card catalog; the advantages —- economy of space, cleanliness of contents, and immediate accessibility. 
It is absolutely indispensable to the most efficient administration. Prices on application. 


Library Bureau 


Boston: 530 Atlantic Avenue. New York: 377 Broadway. 
Philadelphia: 112-116 N. Broad Street. Washington, D.C: 928-930 F St., N. W. 
Chicago: 215 Madison Street. 

London: 10 Bloomsbury St., W. C. 
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L. B. book truck 


One of the most useful devices ever made for an active library. Will save 
its cost each year in wear and tear of booksand in time. The Truck is 40 inches 
long, 40 inches high, and 14 inches wide. The shelves hold two rows each, or 
six full shelves of books; nearly as much as an entire book-case. All these are 
in position to examine and handle while sitting,—a great gain when checking 
bills, cataloging, etc., as it saves bending over tables or repeated handlings. 


BBR ise 


ace auatie 
Lake es 





"~ tis made of quarter-sawed, polished, antique oak. The special Library Bu- 
reau wheels made by us for these trucks are very heavy, large, and covered with 
rubber, so that the entire load may be moved with the greatest ease and noise- 
lessly. The peculiar adjustment of these wheels allows a rotary motion, so that 
the loaded truck is a revolving book case of the most convenient kind, and 
enables the truck to follow narrow aisles and make sharp turns, impossible to 
any other form, while the rubber shields on the sides make injuring of wood- 
work impossible. These various features make the truck indispensable. 

“4 The books when taken from the box or package are placed on the Truck, 
which is rolled from one desk or department to another, till bills are checked, 
all the various records and catalogs written up, plates, labels, and numbers put 
in, etc., and the books reach their permanent shelves. Price, $25.00. 


Library Bureau 


Boston: 530 Atlantic Avenue. NewYork: 377 Broadway. 

Philadelphia: 112-116 N. Broad Street, Washington, D.C.: 928-930 F. St., N. W. 
Chicago: 215 Madison Street. 
London: 10 Bloomsbury St., W. C. 
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OWN YOUR OWN LIBRARY. 


THE HOME LIBRARY 


Of any size, of any character, at any cost. 
Selected at will from the entire list of the publications of 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY. 


APPLETON AND COMPANY, with largely increased equipment, facilities, capital and resources, 
mi Ps the following offer--unique in the history of publishing: To every responsible person the privilege of 
buying books that may be desired in their whole list, on a system of easy monthly payments. This is the 


now famous HOME LIBRARY PLAN. 


An effort to give the general public the benefit of collections of good books at home, personally selected 
by the purchaser. age . 
The establishing of free public libraries, so far from destroying the demand _ for 
such small libraries, has been the greatest stimulous toward their formation. 
To meet this condition in the most liberal spirit, D. Appleton and Company have taken the radical step 
»f throwing oper their full list of nearly 4,000 titles for sale on easy, deferred payments to all who desire a 
Home Library. f . 
Any purchaser will be permitted To MaKe a Selection to Suit Himself; 
To Have the Books Delivered at Once; 
To Pay in Small Monthly Sums. 
This absolutely new departure in bookselling brings within the reach of every book 
lover the whole range of one of the largest single book lists in the world. Of its re- 
sources in standard and recent works (divided into 14 2g trier og covering every 
field of human activity), convenient and especially prepared lists give full information. 


IN THE HOME LIBRARY PLAN 


the utmost simplicity is combined with the greatest possible liberty. The builder of the Home Library is 
given absolute freedom to range untrammeled through the whole 14 departments, and to pick here 
and there, and everywhere, to any sum he chooses, on the sole condition that the total be at least $25.00. 
This notable plan appeals to 
oung people just starting private libraries. 
Readers who wish to fill out collections that lack standard works. 
Professional men—in particular, teachers, lawyers, clergymen and technical scholars. 
Students who require for immediate comparison an exhaustive selection ona 
special subject. 
General readers who want a broad, representative array of miscellaneous wor*ks. 
aaah | who values books as favorite personal companions, and tamiliar trusty 
riends. 
To none of these large classes can the public library (which compels a journey for every book and its 
return after a limited time) afford the satisfaction derived from books that are 
One's private property; 
Always at hand; 
Wholly under the owner’s control. 
For all these classes it will be a pleasure. with the following lists, to make just the selection desired. For 
this selection by means of a special contract, pavment can be made on the most reasonable terms. 





To assist purchasers, the following lists have been prepared and will be sent on request: 
1. Lists of ebooks sent from any one department. 
2. Lists of books selected from the complete catalogue 
3. Catalogue of D. Appleton and Company's publications, classified in 14 departments. Sup- 
plied in complete form or ty departments. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
1. History. 6. Language, Literature, Poetry 10. Pedagogy, Educational and 
2. Biography. and Art. Reterence Books. 
3. Physical Science. 7. Description, Travel, Adven- 11. Fiction. 
4. Anthropology: Mental, Moral, ture, Recreation. 12. Juvenile. 
Political and Social Sciences. 8. Religion and Law. 13. Spanish. 
5. Finance, Economics, Technol- g. Medicine. 14. Miscellaneous Sets. 


_ogy, Sanitation, Hygiene. : ; . 
Write at once—-State your need--Get your books. Careful attention given to all correspondence. 





NoteE--This extraordinary offer comes from the responsible MAIL THIS COUPON TO 
house of D. Appleton and Company—nearly seventy-five years D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
old—of unquestioned integrity. This generous industry is now "78 Fian AoEOK. MEK TORR CNY : 
at the acme of its career, with assured stability, fresh energy Sia Kate Ako HIFGRELSLCR. 
and a rapidly growing business. The newand progressive Home : 
Library Plan is but another evidence of the Company’s dual Meme . 
effort to serve intelligently Hiterature and the reading public. 





THE HOME LIBRARY, |: 
Sold on Easy Payments. Immediate Delivery. I ee 








D. Appleton and Company, Publishers, 
712 Fifth Ave., New York. 25 Bedford St. (Covent Garden) London, 
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Children’s room in Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Children’s Reading Rooms 


Furniture and book cases designed and made by Library Bureau. 


Every progressive librarian realizes the necessity of interesting and 
providing attractive accommodations for children. 

Comfortable chairs and tables especially designed for children are prime 
factors. Shelving within their reach and bulletins, readable without standing on 
a chair, are indispensable. 

If you associate a child with the best pictures and furniture of simple 
designs, and accustom him to read in these surroundings, his love for reading 
will increase: 

“The object of education is to make people not merely do the right 
thing but enjoy the right thing.” 

Library Journal and Public Libraries are constantly urging this necessity. 

We have made a special study of the details of furnishing children’s rooms. 
Our experience in this department is unique, and can be had gratis on applica- 


tion. 


Library Bureau 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. Washington, D. C. 
London. 
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Patton, Fisher @ Miller, 


LIBRARY 
ARCHITECTS, 


Room 6O5, 115 Monroe Street, 


CHICAGO. 





pp WEBSTERS INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL =O NEW EDITION. 25,000 Pirases Ete. 


DICTIONARY 
Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., United 
States Commissioner of Education, assisted by a iarge corps of competent 
specialists and editors. 


New Plates Throughout. Rich Bindings.2364 Pages.5000 Illustrations. 
Better than Ever for Library and Librarian. 





Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with a valuable Scottish Glossary, etc. 
“‘ First class in quality, second class in size.”” Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Specimen tf both book ent on applic 


G,& C MERRIAM co., Publishers, Springf ield, “Mass “Us. S.A. 











ORGANIZED UNDER THE LAWS OF ILLINOIS 
CAPITAL STOCK, $20,c0O 


Consignments Li brary ou pply Lakeside Bldg., 


Solicited. aeripran 
Send for Adams Streets 


Prospectus. Cleari ng House Chicago, Illinois. 


AUG. VOGES, Manager. 








Antiquarians, Auctioneers and Commission Merchants 
in Duplicates, Remainders and Entire 


Libraries. 
wD 
The following catalogs wy In preparation : 
are now ready: 


Arts and Sciences. 
Theology and Philology. 


Occult Sciences and Related Subjects. 
History, Biography and Travel. 
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Library Bureau patented steel stack, showing special lighting device. 


Library Bureau patent diamond frame steel stacks are the 
most adjustable, indestructible, ornamental and adaptable; well 
lighted and ventilated. Hundreds of libraries and offices use 
them. Illustrated descriptive catalog, designs and estimates, 
sent on application. 


Library Bureau 


Boston: 530 Atlantic Avenue. 

New York: 377 Broadway. 
Chicago: 215 Madison Street. Philadelphia: 112-116 N. Broad Street. 
Washington, D. C.: 928-930 F. Street, N. W. London: 10 Bloomsbury Street, W .C. 
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BRAINS WASTED! 








Don’t waste your brains, your time, and your energy vainly searching 
for data and comment upon the subject that interests you. 


TRY OUR EASY SYSTEM. 


We read and clip almost every newspaper and periodical published, 
and can send you something about everything, and everything about most 
things printed in them from day to day. We furnish material for sermons, 
lectures, debates, etc. Handy scrapbooks on any subject of interest a 
specialty. 

WRITE TODAY for terms and booklet explaining uses of Press 


Clippings. 
CONSOLIDATED PRESS QLIPPING (CoO. 


Bureau of Press Clippings. 


Operating | Chicago Press Clipping Bureau 


100 Lake Street, Chicago. 











A. L. A. WAUKESHA, JULY 3. ERICAS MOST POPULAR RAILWAY 


Via MONON ROUTE from the SOUTH. 


MONON i ar, tee 
[TRAINS FOR ReReverevererey FoR 
Lafayette [Caer ndunapoe 
W.Baden Spr, : Dayton 

: Cincinnati 
Asheville BETWEEN 
Atiante 
Jacksonville 
St.Augustine 
Tampa 
Havana. 











PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE 


CHICAGO » KANSAS CITy 
CHICAGO °-> ST.LOUIS, 
CHICAGO “PEORIA, 
ST.LOUIS »“ KANSAS CITY 





























THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 








AND C.H.&D 


LUXURIOUS PARLOR AND DINING 
CARS BY DAY. 

PALACE SLEEPING AND COMPART- 
MENT CARS BY NIGHT. 

6 TRAINS DAILY BETWEEN 


ee i THE OHIO RIVER IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 
REED or: passact. CHASH. ROCKWELL TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 


WwW. M*DOEL 
PRES.@ CENL MOR CHICAGO. TRAFF. MOR & ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER- 
SIGNED FOR KATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark.. DEN VER.Colo 
TEXAS, FLORIDA, UTAH 


CALIFORNIA « OREGON 





Only Line to FRENCH-LICK SPRINGS. sean biacee ee. 


CuHicaGo, ILL. 


























The Sapphire Country 


IN WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
In 1902. 
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The Hammond Typewriter 


: t,anda thou achm 39 yrt 
Card : | 
The ' , Mas ry f her e, prints in any 
S ¢ i e ) if ~ ichine 


} 


Work _ States Governm inced “undoubtedly pes 


IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 

















THE HAMMOND ; in ae 
TYPEWRITER \ = ~— iia j 4 

LY ex tt | Or 

COMPANY hee at 
sia: Ahh ihc ic perl SRY 






NEW YORK, U.S.A 

















